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They haunt me still—those calm, pure holy eyes! 
Their piercing sweetness wanders through my dreams : 
The soul of music, that within them lies, 
Comes o’er my soul in soft and sudden gleams ; 
Life—spirit-life—immortal and divine— 
Is there—and yet how dark a death was thine !—Mrs. Hemans. 


WE dare only tread on the outskirts of a section of 
Massachusetts, which Miss Sedgwick has made 
classical ground by her more powerful pen; but those 
who wish to know the localities of our sketch must 
seek a little lake on the edge of Berkshire county. A 
gem of a lake it is, so hedged in by green hills, and 
frowned over by rocky mountains, that it is difficult 
to say whether the sublime or beautiful predominates 
around it. This body of water is divided by a pro- 
montory which shoots through it like an arrow, only 
falling short of the main land just far enough to leave 
a little strait, some few yards wide, and scarcely 
more than that in length. These twin lakes were 
baptized by the Indians years ago, with the beautiful 
appellation of Washaning and Washanee, which 
means great and little water. The waters of these 
lakes are pure as ice that never felt the sunshine, and 
so deep that in places the bottom has not yet been 
found. The crystal belt which links them together is 
spanned by a rustic bridge, that clasps the arrow-like 
promontory to the main land. Under its rough logs 
the waters sing and ripple together, sparkling in and 
out, and leaving a diamond track as each wave 
flows with a pleasant murmur to the pure bosom of 
the other, and catching perfume with a richer tinge 
from the banks which crowd close together by the 
bridge, and in the season are a perfect belt of flowery 
thickets, tangled with vines, rich grasses, and wild 
blossoms. There is no hour of the day in which a 
large portion of these twin lakes is not sleeping in 
the mountain shadow. Altogether it is very much to 
be doubted if another spot so luxuriant in verdure and 
so deliciously secluded can be found on this side of 
Paradise. 

A highway sweeps down one of the hills that form 
a basin for the water twins, and sweeping half round 
the smaller lake, takes an abrupt curve across the 


little bridge, and, after threading the promontory, is 
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lost among the opposite hills. At the sharpest corner 
of this road, and only separated from the lake by a 
little wilderness of shrubbery, is a large white house, 
half embowered with vines and fruit trees. The 
front door of this house commands an entire view of 
the smaller lake, and in all this beautiful solitude 
there is but one other dwelling to be seen, and that 
lies far away on the swell of a mountain. Still the 
white house has not always:been without neighbors, 
for back of the hill which shelters it, stands a little 
cottage, wood-colored and old, with house-leeks and 
moss creeping over the roof, and tangled to the eaves 
with honeysuckles and brier roses, all unpruned and 
left clinging around the empty house, a leafy wilder- 
ness for the birds to haunt at will. This house was 
not always desolate as it is now—there was a time 
when a sweet faced maiden might have, been seen 
early in a summer’s morning hanging her bird cage 
out of the little window which is now choked up with 
vine leaves; while an old lady—far too old for any 
supposition that she was the mother of that girl—sat 
within the open door, turning her flax wheel with one 
foot and humming a tune to which the flyers, as they 
received the thread, buzzed a sleepy accompaniment. 
In those days the front yard, now overrun with 
pansies, red roses and white clover, was kept neat 
and trim as a flower garden. The chickens that 
swarmed around the fence never attempted to enter 
that forbidden spot, though the gate were left open 
ever so wide. The cat, as she lay on the door-stone, 
dared only half unclose her eyes and allow the sharp 
nails to start partially out from her velvet claws as the 
birds fluttered over her in their musical play among 
the honeysuckies. The pretty humming birds would 
dart in and out of the vines all around her, absolutely 
mocking the hum of Mother White’s spinning-wheel, 
in the most audacious manner and all with perfect 
impunity. 
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You never saw a more remarkable little creature 
than Sybil Floyd. Beautiful she certainly was, but 
the loveliness of her face was strange and sometimes 
startling from the brilliancy of its expression. She 
was very small, but delicately formed and perfect in 
every rounded limb; though scarcely larger than a 
child of twelve years, she had nothing of childhood 
in her appearance, for there was something in the 
full forehead falling away square at the temples, and 
in the language of those large black eyes, that made 
the beholder hesitate while he yearned to protect a 
creature so full of the dangerous elements of woman- 
hood. Sybil’s hair was black as midnight, and so 
long that when she stood up it swept the floor like a 
mantle. She had a singular method of coiling it 
around her head in a massive braid, which seemed 
too heavy for the delicate temples on which it 
rested. 

Of Sybil Floyd’s parentage or history little was 
known. Old Mrs. White had brought her into the 
neighborhood when quite a child, aftera visit tosome 
relatives in New York, and though dependent on her 
own labor for support up to that time, and possessed 
only of the little cottage and its gardens, it was re- 
marked that after Sybil took up her abode there, Mrs. 
White always had abundance of money without 
taking in work as formerly, and though she continued 
to fly her wheel from habit, it was only to manu- 
facture home-made linen, which was regularly made 
up and piled away for Sybil when she should be- 
come a housekeeper. 

There was little labor in the household duties of 
the cottage, and Sybil did not take naturally to it as 
most New England girls would have done. She 
loved better to search for flowers and mosses on the 
mountains, to pet the Canary which Mrs. White had 
obtained from the city, and to ponder over the few 
books which the library of a neighboring town af- 
forded, on the banks of the lake, and in all these 
things Mrs. White indulged her. This wild and 
beautiful life gave a grace and freedom both of thought 
and manner to the young girl, that was delightfully 
fresh and fascinating. Her voice was like the out- 
gushing tones of a bird, and every day of this in- 
nocent life gave depth and pathos to feelings that 
even in childhood were rich with unwritten poetry. 

Young Lawrence, who lived at the large white 
house by the lake, was older than Sybil by ten years, 
and it was strange that he should have considered her 
otherwise than as a child, when she was fifteen and 
he twenty-five—but that year the old gentleman died, 
leaving his only son inheritor of the homestead with 
the lakes and their rich banks to the mountain tops 
that sheltered them. During Mr. Lawrence’s sick- 
ness Sybil haunted the house like an angel. Sweet 
girl—she was not aftaid of work then—but night after 
night found her sleepless by the old man’s pillow. It 
was her hands that perfumed his chamber with fresh 
flowers every morning. It was her gentle voice that 
read to him in the still watches of the night when 
death was slowly folding the drapery of the tomb 
around his couch. Was it strange that the old man 
should have mistaken her for a guardian angel, ready 





to send him up to heaven when the mist of death 
settled on his vision, and he could discern only the 
glorious lustre of those large eyes bent tearfully upon 
him? Was it strange that a widow, lonely and be- 
reaved, should have given her heart to the young 
creature who had scattered blossoms over the valley 
and shadow of death which the beloved one had just 
trod ?—or that a son, with his heart gushing over with 
regretful affection, that had gained overwhelming 
strength in the loss of its object, should have turned 
almost with devotion to the child, who, with all the 
sweetness of youth, had performed more than the 
duties of womanhood ? 

There is a little island, green as an emerald, and 
scarcely more than a hundred feet in circumference, 
lying in the centre of Washanee lake, directly before 
the chamber windows through which old Mr. Law- 
rence looked for the last time on the morning before 
his death. A single tree waves in the centre of the 
island, like the plume on a cavalier’s cap. Save this 
one graceful sapling there is neither bush nor shrub 
on the island, but a rich carpet of turf, variegated with 
wild flowers, rolls with a gentle slope to the water on 
every side. Nothing on earth can be more beautiful 
than this little oasis, rising so freshly from the bosom 
of the waters, where it lies like a huge emerald flung 
into a crystal pool. 

On this island, and directly in the morning shadow 
flung by the sapling, old Mr. Lawrence was buried. 
The coffin was placed in a boat just launched upon 
the lake. The widow and Sybil Floyd sat by it, and 
young Lawrence stood at the helm, pale as death and 
with large drops in his eyes. At his feet crouched 
an old man, weeping like a child and striving to 
stifle the sobs that were wrung from his bosom in the 
folds of a worn handkerchief. He had been an in- 


- mate-of the house for many years, and it was his 


mournful privilege to lay the sods upon the bosom of 
his old friend and employer. 

A crowd of persons had come from the neighboring 
town to render their last token of respect to the re- 
mains of a beloved neighbor, but the boat could only 
hold its freight of death with those who mourned the 
departed most deeply, so the neighbors who came to 
the funeral took their places on the bank, forming 4 
mournful crescent, from which the boat moved forth 
to the bosom of the lake. Slowly, and with its snowy 
sails spread, like the wings of a great bird ready for 
its flight toward heaven, the little craft swept onward 
toward the grave. With their heads reverently un- 
covered and with heavy hearts, those on the shore 
watched its progress. They saw the little bark yield 
up its gloomy freight—they saw the coffin borne 
across the island between the two mourners from 
whose trembling hands it sunk through the blossom- 
ing sward to its last quiet resting place. They saw 
the bereaved household turn from the grave and 
enter the boatagain. Now the old man was at the 
helm, for Lawrence had cast himself at his mother’s 
feet, and with his face buried in her lap gave way to 
an agony of sorrow that was painful to witness. 

‘“‘ Be comforted,” murmured a low voice, and the 
small hand of Sybil Floyd fell upon his temples with 
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the lightness of a rose-leaf. “Be comforted—we 
have only left his body sleeping yonder, among the 
flowers. He is with us yet !” 

The young man lifted his head and looked through 
the tears that almost blinded him, on the face of that 
strange child. A beautiful smile played about the 
mouth, and though the dark eyes bent so earnestly 
upon him were full of tears, they beamed with an 
expression of enthusiastic faith that was almost holy. 

‘* Did he not love us!” 

““He did—and, oh heavens! how we loved him! 
Now, now that he is dead we feel how much!” ex- 
claimed the young man, grasping his mother’s hand, 
but still with his eyes fascinated as it were by the 
beautiful face of the child. 

‘‘ Love,” said Sybil, and her eyes turned dreamily 
on the water, while her hand stole up to her brow as 
was her habit when musing—‘ Love is immortal ; 
somewhere this has been said to me. Can death kill 
that of which God is? See now,” added the strange 
creature, and again the glorious smile came to her 
face—‘‘Is he, our departed father, not happier than 
we are? Is it not something to join the wisdom and 
love of earth with that of heaven, that he may keep 
guard over us here ?” 

The young man remained with his eyes fixed im- 
movably on those of the girl—he had ceased to weep, 
though his lips trembled and there was a flush about 
his eyes, but the widow covered her face with both 
hands and began to moan afresh. 

“Oh if he could but come back for a single hour,” 
she said with keen anguish. ‘‘ Now that he is goneI 
think of a thousand things that in his life-time were as 
nothing—it seems as if I had never been kind to him.” 

“You were always kind, always good,” cried the 
son, rising from his knees and passing an arm affec- 
tionately around the sorrowing widow. 

‘Oh that he were here to say this with his own lips, 
if it were but for a moment,” exclaimed the mourner. 

“He is here—close your eyes and ask him with the 
soul voice and through the soul shall your answer 
come,” said Sybil Floyd, and her voice sounded 
tremulously sweet on the ear of that stricken woman. 

“Oh if I could but think so,” she said, uncovering 
her eyes, and turning them on the child with a look of 
helpless grief, as if she hoped to gather strength from 
a creature so fragile and yet so full of enthusiasm. 

‘Tt is strange,” said Sybil, ‘‘ that you should have 
doubts of his presence while I have none. We have 
only lost a friend and gained an angel with an angel’s 
Strength and purity, to keep us from harm—so it 
seems to me, and yet you who have slept near his 
heart so many years, can doubt because you no longer 
hear it beat.” 

‘* Let us believe her, mother,”’ cried the young man, 
whose heart began to kindle amid its tears, under the 


influence of that enthralling voice—‘ Let us believe. 


her and be comforted.” 

As Lawrence spoke, his eyes met those of the 
Singular young creature whose poetic mind had 
wrought so forcibly upon his own grief. The mutual 
glance lasted an instant, and then their eyes fell—a 
Simultaneous shiver ran through their frames, and 





while the widow gave herself up toa fresh burst of 
grief they sat by her side. motionless and thoughtful, 
with the germs of a new and dangerous passion 
taking root amid their grief. It is a perilous thing 
when the strong feelings of womanhood are found in 
the heart of a child. 

One year from the day of old Mr. Lawrence’s 
funeral, and the little boat, that carried his remains to 
the island grave, was out upon the waters of the 
Washaning. There was a brisk wind roughing up 
the waves, and the boat flashed through them with its 
sail outspread, like a bird on the wing. Young 
Lawrence was trimming the sail, but so changed from 
the pale and heart-stricken man of the former year 
that a careless observer might not have recognized 
him. His clear brown eyes sparkled with joyous 
excitement; the wind tossed the curls about on his 
broad forehead, and a ruddy glow brightened on his 
cheek as he faced the breeze, which was carrying 
them forward, to speak with a lovely girl who sat at 
the old helmsman’s feet. 

She was mocking the wind with joyous snatches of 
music, that broke from her dewy lips as song gushes 
from the heart of a woodlark; but with her large 
eyes all the time uplifted to the young man with a 
look of deep and almost passionate devotion. Time 
had given those eyes more depth of expression, and 
now there broke through the deeper feeling alive 
there, a flash of sparkling glee, which gave a spirited 
and half mischievous tone to her features. She 
seemed like a creature who cared not to check the 
graceful overflow of a heart brim full of happiness, 
and to whom love for one object had become so com- 
pletely a portion of her being that she could as well 
have forced back the breath that reddened her lips as 
control its sweet manifestations. ‘The old helmsman 
sat quietly at the helm, and a smile even came to his 
withered lips whenever the beautiful creature at his 
feet even turned her eyes upon him, and when her 
silvery laugh of defiance rang upon the breeze as it 
dashed the spray over her head, the old man laughed 
also, without knowing it. 

“T say, old Nat, does not Sybil look beautiful with 
the drops trembling over her hair,” cried Lawrence, 
casting a glance of admiration on the tiara of braided 
tresses that circled the maiden’s head as it seemed 
quivering with diamonds. 

‘‘ She has always looked beautiful to me since your 
father blessed her on his death bed,” said old Nat, 
gently passing his hand over her head and brushing 
the drops away. 

The young people looked at each other and smiled, 
not gaily as they had before, but with a saddened ex- 
pression. ‘The date of their mutual love ran back to 
that funeral day, and this thought filled the heart of 
each with mournful tenderness, 

‘< Let us go to the island,” said Lawrence, suddenly 
reefing the little sail as their boat neared the bridge. 
‘‘ Sunset is coming on and the wind is hushed again. 
Shall we go, Sybil?” 

With that quick transition of spirit common to an 
ardent and poetical temperament, Sybil had become 
sad, and she merely answered with her eyes as 
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Lawrence addressed her. But he had learned to read 
the language of those eyes, and calling on old Nat to 
help him unmast the little -boat, he sat down and 
allowed her to drift with the current which drew 
under the bridge into the Washanee lake. - 

The work of a minute replaced the mast and sail 
again, and with a light wind wafting them gently 
over the waters, which were now taking a crimson 
and golden hue from the sunset, the little craft made 
for the island. It was months since the lovers had 
visited a spot made sacred to them by many solemn 
memories. Turf had started up thick and grew over 
the grave, and it was flushed white with a species of 
starry blossoms in full flower, that covered the whole 
island as if a storm of heavy snow-flakes had swept 
over it. Old Nat remained in the boat, with his face 
turned from the grave; for the mere thought of tread- 
ing upon the turf that covered his old benefactor, 
made his heart swell with grief.- It seemed to him 
that the two persons moving toward the grave in the 
rich sunset, with reverence in their every motion, 
were still guilty of sacrilege. So folding his arms the 
old man turned moodily away and pondered the past 
over in his mind. 

Lawrence and Sybil Floyd had a portion of old 
Nat’s feeling as they approached the resting place of 
the dead. There was something solemy in the calm 
sunset, that seemed to hush the very beating of their 
own hearts. The whispering leaves that hung over the 
grave, bathed in crimson light, seemed to grow more 
tremulous at their approach. The waves whispered 
softly among the great leaves of the water lilies, 
while the blossoms closed their snowy bosoms as if 
startled by the ripple of a boat so near the waters that 
cradled them. 

‘* How still it is,” said Sybil, almost in a whisper, 
as she sat down ona little hillock beneath the tree. 
‘¢T can almost hear your heart beat, Lawrence.” 

‘* Sybil,” said the young man, and his voice also 
was depressed—‘‘ Do you think now, that the dead 
are ever with us, that our father is near to know all 
that we say to each other ?” 

**T still think so,” replied the girl, with a faint 
shiver, for all her brilliant spirits had fled. “ It is this 
presence of which I am so certain, that makes me 
sad sometimes when you talk to me of that future, 
when we are indeed to be his children. What if he 
should disapprove our love?” 

‘* Nay,” said Lawrence, seating himself beside the 
maiden—‘‘ How can this be; were not his last words 
a blessing on us both? Did he not love you, Sybil, 
with a deeper affection than he ever expressed for 
his only son? How could the soul after death con- 
demn that which made the charm of life, even if your 
pretty fancy of guardian angels were true ?”’ 

‘It is strange,” said Sybil, lifting her eyes to the 
young man, with an expression that thrilled him with 
a sort of pleasing awe. ‘* But he seems closer to us 
here than in any other place. Inever sit down under 
this tree, with you by my side, Lawrence, but there 
creeps over my heart a shadow, that lies heavy and 
dark upon it. A vague dread of the future comes 
upon me, not as if there was wrong in the love we 





bear each other, but more like a foreshadowing of 
sorrow deep and terrible. At such times I am almost 
afraid of you, beloved!” Sybil smiled faintly as she 
looked in his face, and her eyes filled with tears. 

** Why, Sybil, how strangely you talx,” said the 
young man, sitting down and clasping her hand in 
his. ‘*‘ Who would think that such mournful fancies 
ever haunted the brain of a creature so wild with 
spirits as you almost always are? Believe me, sweet 
one, it is but a superstition !” 

‘Or a prophecy impressed here by the close pre- 
sence of the guardian dead,” replied Sybil, pressing 
a hand over her heart, and speaking with mournful 
earnestness. 

Lawrence drew the strange young creature gently 
toward him, and pressed her head to his bosom with 
one hand— 

“Listen to me, Sybil,” he said, in a voice rich 
with affection. ‘‘ These fancies are dangerous, and 
if indulged in might lead to the sorrows they predict. 
It is tmpossible that I should ever do you wrong, ever 
inflict a moment’s pain on a creature that has been 
and will be the joy of my life. Cast off this injurious 
thought, sweet child; I would do any thing to banish 
it from your heart. You have yet to learn how deeply, 
how almost to adoration, I love you—for a whole 
year I have scarcely thought of another human being. 
It is wonderful even to me the vast power you have 
gained over this heart, for with all your bright in- 
tellect you are but a child, my Sybil.” 

‘¢T know that,” murmured Sybil. ‘ But no woman 
will ever love you asI love. Were you to wrong 
me by less of affection I should not suffer like a 
child.” 

These words were rendered almost indistinct by 
tears, and the voice that uttered them sounded mourn- 
fully sweet, like the murmur of a brook choked up 
by violets. 

‘“* But this can never be,” replied the young man 
deeply affected. ‘I could not force my hearttolove 
you less. If my father is near in spirit as you fancy, 
Sybil, let him witness to the oath which I will take 
here and now—” 

Sybil startled from the arms that circled her and 
stood up, her lips white and trembling, and her eyes 
turned wildly on the grave—placing her left hand 
over the young man’s mouth she held it there an in- 
stant, and turning her eyes slowly from the grave, 
bent them full of earnest sadness on his face. 

‘‘Do not swear, Lawrence,” she said in a clear 
low voice. ‘ Do not swear, let us go home—this is 
a mournful place, and we shall breathe more freely 
on the water.” 

Lawrence was a man of strong nerves, but an in- 
definite feeling of awe crept over him. He drew 
Sybil’s arm within his and went down to the boat in 
silence—for the oath to protect and love that young 
creature forever, that had trembled on his lips, seem- 
ed forced back upon his heart with a stronger power 
than lay in the pressure of that trembling little hand. 
Spite of himself the strong man was overwhelmed 
with a feeling of dread altogether unknown to him 
before. 
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That afternoon the Widow Lawrence and Mrs. 
White sat together in the cottage. A tea-kettle was 
humming merrily in the fire-place, and a golden short 
cake was slowly baking on the hearth. Mrs. Law- 
rence had brought her knitting, and after putting ona 
fresh cap and book-muslin kerchief, in honor of her 
visiter, Mrs. White sat down to her flax-wheel again, 
andthe two matrons conversed pleasantly together 
as each pursued her work. 

** And so,” observed Mrs, White, raising her voice 
a little that it might overpower the sound of her 
wheel, ‘‘the young folks have gone out on the lakes 
to-day. Sybil is always on the water now that the 
pond lilies are open. Did Mr. Lawrence go with 
her ?” 

** Yes,” replied Mrs. Lawrence, with a pleasant 
smile, and dropping her eyes as she went through the 
intricacies of a seam stitch. ‘George and Sybil are 
always together now. You must have noticed that 
yourself, Mrs. White.” 

“That is but natural—there are no other young 
people in the hollow,” observed Mrs. White, pausing 
to change her thread to another hook on the flyer, and 
giving the wheel a little preparatory whirl with her 
hand before she dashed off at full speed again. 

‘* But,” said Mrs. Lawrence, “ their constant com- 
panionship will result in something pleasant to us all 
I fancy. What should you say if we have a wedding 
among us within the next three months ?” 

Mrs. White pressed her foot so hard upon the tread- 
ing board of her wheel that the thread snapped and a 
handful of flax was torn down from the distaff. She 
attempted to repair the injury done to her work, but 
her hands shook, and at last she abandoned the effort ; 
when she lifted her head her usually placid features 
were much disturbed. 

** Sybil is but a child yet,” she said—‘I did not 
think of this. Your son, Mrs. Lawrence, does not 
intend seriously to marry my child—I hope not—I 
hope not!” 

“Sybil is not your daughter, Mrs. White, we all 
know that. She is not even called by the same name. 
It was this which I wished to talk with you about.” 

**T do not wish to talk about Sybil,” cried the old 
lady abruptly. ‘I never did—she shall stay more at 
home after this. Mr. Lawrence was so much older, 
I never thought that he would take a fancy to her.” 

“But he has taken this fancy,” replied the Widow 
Lawrence, a little nettled at the manner with which 
her poorer neighbor received her hint of an alliance, 
which certainly seemed far above the expectations of 
a portionless girl like Sybil. ‘‘ I can see no objection 
to the match. If you have any speak out. If Sybil 
is related to you, what fault can you find with my 
son? If not, to whom must we apply for consent to 
the marriage ?” 

Mrs. White still busied herself with the tangled 
flax, but this was evidently a mere excuse for the 
long silence that followed. When she lifted her face 
it was composed but pale as death. 

“T can tell you nothing about Sybil till I have 
spoken with her,” she said firmly. ‘I have no fault 
to find with Mr. Lawrence. If the girl were my own 
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child he is the man I would choose for her above al! 
others—so don’t be angry with me, neighbor.” 

‘‘ To-morrow then,” said Mrs. Lawrence, easily 
appeased, ‘‘ we will talk this over—there is plenty of 
time.” 

“« Yes, to-morrow,” replied Mrs. White, hastily, ‘I 
want time to think. . Sybil has always seemed such a 
child—you know she is very small of her age. I did 
not expect this!” 

The old woman was all in a tremor again—her 
hands shook, and after a brief struggle she burst into 
tears. Mrs. Lawrence, though greatly surprised, 
arose and made an effort to comfort her. 

‘Tt is the surprise—do n’t mind me,” said Mrs. 
White, turning her head away, and rising hurriedly, 
she put aside her wheel and began to make prepara- 
tions for tea, but with a nervous and agitated manner 
quite at variance with her usual placid demeanor. 

As Mrs. Lawrence was returning home early in 
the evening, she met her son and Sybil coming around 
the hill on their way to the cottage. With an affec- 
tionate greeting they turned and walked back to the 
homestead with her, nothing loth to prolong their 
walk in the delicious moonlight. Mrs. Lawrence 
said nothing of her conversation with the Widow 
White, but sat down in the porch to ponder it over in 
her mind—while the young people turned cheerfully 
away and pursued their homeward ramble. 

The beautiful night, bathed in moonlight, fragrant 
with the breath of sleeping flowers, and filled with 
the soft melody of chiming waters, had tranquilized 
the excitement which Sybil felt upon the island, and 
with both hands clasped over his arm, her luminous 
eyes flooded with tenderness, and her heart reassured 
by the affection which spoke in every tone of h2 
lover’s voice—she wandered on, more thrillingly hap- 
py from the agitation that had preceded those delicious 
moments of repose. . 

‘“‘ Another week and your home must be yonder,” 
said Lawrence, pointing to the homestead, where it 
lay upon the banks of the lake like a great snow heap 
which winter had left among the trees—once there, 
and you will not give way to gloomy fancies, such 
as made you tremble in my arms to-night.” 

‘‘They are gone now,” said Sybil, weaving her 
fingers more closely over his arm—‘ I am happy—so 
very happy, to-night!” 

“Still you are sighing again!” said Lawrence, 
smiling. 

‘* Ah, that is because my heart is so full. It is like 
a blossom trembling with excessive fragrance. I 
could weep too, for my spirit seems bathed with the 
breath of heaven.” 

‘“ This ts heaven,” whispered Lawrence, pressing 
his hand on the delicate fingers woven over his arm, 
and they walked forward in the calm moonlight, filled 
with pleasant hopes. 

* Sybil!” 

‘* Mother!” 

It was late in the evening, and the widow with her 
charge sat together in the cottage. There was a light 
in the next room, but it did not reach the window 
where they were seated, and nothing but the pale 
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moonbeams that shimmered through the honeysuckles 
revealed their faces to each other. 

“You were speaking, mother,” said Sybil, after 
along pause, during which the widow was striving 
to force the words that must be spoken to her lips, 
and the young girl had fallen into a pleasant reverie. 

“ Listen to me, Sybil, I must say things that will 
grieve you, and my heart aches at the thought.” 

‘Tt will take much to pain me this evening,” said 
Sybil. “Oh, mother, I am so happy it seems to me 
that sorrow can never reach me again ; another week, 
only six little days, and I shall be living with Law- 
rence ; he loves me, mother, and I love him, you can- 
not dream how much. You will be close by us 
always, and my new mother also; with all this joy 
before us do not think that any thing can pain me.” 

“Oh, Sybil, I am not your mother,” cried Mrs. 
White, and her voice was full of anguish. 

**T know, I know,” said Sybil eagerly, “ not my 
mother, and yet more !” 

“Your father, Sybil, do you never ask yourself 
who he was?” 

‘**No,” replied the young girl quietly, ‘I have 
never thought about it, save now and then for a mo- 
ment. I believed that he was dead.” 

‘*He is dead !” 

‘Ah, yes, but now, mother, now that you have 
made me so thoughtful, tell me of my father.” 

“Your father was from the south, Sybil, a rich 
planter, and master of more slaves than would popu- 
late some New England villages. He brought you to 
the North when a little infant, and died soon after. 
He did not leave you without money, child, humble 
as we live. Young Lawrence with all his land is 
not richer than you are.” 

Be I am glad of that : but then of what consequence 
is it? he is rich enough !” 

The old lady sighed deeply, and wrung the hands 
that lay clasped in her lap. ‘‘ How can I do it?” she 
murmured, ‘‘ oh! how can I go on?” 

** So my poor father died when I was a babe,” said 
Sybil musingly ; “ but his wife, my mother, was she 
with him, or did she die first?” 

“Your mother was zot his wife,” replied the 
widow, almost in a whisper; then her face and 
withered hands flushed with shame as Sybil, who sat 
in the moonlight, turned her wondering eyes full 
upon her. 

“* Not his wife!” she repeated, in tones of simple 
wonder, for she could not at once comprehend the 
shame these words heaped upon her, *‘ not his wife!” 

‘“She was a quadroon, and your father’s slave,” 
replied Mrs. White, in a voice so husky that but for 
the intense stillness it could not have been heard. 

“My father’s slave!” cried Sybil, with a cry of 
anguish thai rang through the whole house. 

“T have told you all,” said the widow, in a feeble 
tone full of touching humility. “It has broken my 
heart, but I have done right; forgive me, Sybil.” 

Sybil did not hear the supplicating appeal, but she 
sat with locked hands and glistening eyes motionless 
and white as death in the cold moonlight. 

* Sybil, Sybil, speak to me !” cried the old woman, 





terrified by her deathly look. ‘‘Have I loved you 
the less for this—am I to blame ?” 

Sybil did not answer, but her pallid lips began to 
move, and she closed her eyes with a shudder. For 
the duration of a minute there was profound silence 
between the two. Sybil did not seem to breathe, and 
the old woman bent over her white with terror and 
trembling from head to foot. At length the young 
girl opened her eyes and stood up. She looked at 
her companion wildly, and seemed as if making an 
effort to ask something, but though her. lips moved 
they gave no sound, and entering the bed-room, where 
a light was burning, she closed the door after her. 

The moment she was quite alone the poor child 
began to unbind the heavy tresses coiled around her 
head, and with her trembling fingers she tore the 
braids apart till they were completely disentangled, 
and fell like a mantle down to the floor. There was 
a singular beauty in Sybil’s hair, which Lawrence 
had often remarked with admiration ; it was too long 
and heavy for ringlets, but when unbound flowed 
over her person in ripples, wave after wave, of 
glossy blackness, till it reached her feet, and there 
the ends curved up in a host of tiny curls. Hitherto, 
this unusual beauty in her hair had been a source of 
innocent pride to the maiden, but now she gazed upon 
it with a sensation of terrible shame. A little mirror 
hung near, and, for the first timegshe shrunk back 
with loathing from the beautiful features it reflected. 
A dusky hue about the eyes, not darker than she had 
admired a thousand times in others, and noticed 
almost for the first time, seemed to her wounded 
heart like a slave-brand stamped upon her face, which 
every one might read. Scarcely able to support her- 
self from weakness—shuddering with horror and dis- 
gusi—she cowered down on a low stool by the bed, 
and covering her face with both hands wept aloud. 

The old woman heard her and timidly opened the 
door—‘‘ Sybil, my poor child, may I come in?” 

Sybil gathered the dark tresses over her face and 
shrunk back; even the voice of kindness wounded 
her. Mrs. White sat down upon the bed, and put 
her arm around the sorrowing young creature in 
silence. It was all that she could do. 

As they sat together a storm came up, and the 
wind began to lash the trees which shetered the 
cottage. A glare of lightning now and then shot by 
the window, and thunder was heard in the distance. 
This strife of elements seemed to arouse Sybil. She 
put the damp hair back from her face, and looked 
earnestly into the eyes of her friend. It was strange 
how calm she had become all at once. 

“Mother,” she said, grasping the widow’s hand 
with her cold fingers, “‘ you will never mention this 
to any other person—never! promise me !” 

** But Mr. Lawrence,” said the widow, whose up- 
right New England nature, revolting at the thought 
of a fraud that had wrought so much sorrow already, 
rather than give up a shadow of its stern integrity, 
‘Oh, Sybil, you are so young, and the temptation is 
so strong, but do not keep the truth from him.” 

A wild, almost bitter smile, came over Sybil’s face. 
‘Trust me, mother,” she said} with solemn earnest- 
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ness that made the widow cast down her eyes in 
shame that she had ever doubted her high principle 
for a moment. j 

“JT do trust you, Sybil,” she said, kissing the pale 
forehead of the maiden. 

‘*« And you promise, mother ?” 

“IT do promise, my poor child; now undress your- 
self and let us try to sleep.” 

Again that wild smile came over Sybil’s face— 
“You know I never can sleep in a thunder storm. 
You shall go to rest and let me watch awhile.” 

The old lady was exhausted with the scene through 
which she had passed, and believing that Sybil had 
recovered from the great shock that had at first seemed 
to threaten her reason, she was at length persuaded 
to lie down. 

For half an hour Sybil sat by the window gazing 
out upon the storm. After that she arose and went 
to the bed. After gazing upon her old friend a long 
time, as if lost in a painful dream, she bent down, 
kissed the withered forehead, and stole softly from 
the room. She came back again with a fever-spot 
on each cheek, and her black eyes sparkling like fire. 
She sat down at a little desk in the bed-room, wrote 
three or four lines, and left the house holding the 
paper in her hand. 

Poor Sybil Floyd! her wanderings of that night 
have never been fully recorded, but the next morning 
traces of small feet were found in the damp earth all 
around the homestead. On the front stoop, up the 
staircase, and even in the chamber of young Law- 
rence, these damp footsteps had left a°mournful regis- 
ter of her insane restlessness. They appeared again 
crossing the road near the bridge and on the bank of 
the smaller lake. So far old Nat had traced them, in 
idle curiosity, before the family were up, for the 
waters were just enough disturbed for the pickerel to 
bite eagerly, and the old man had gone down to the 
lake with his fishing-tackle,:in search of a canoe 
which was usually left in the alders near the bridge. 
The little craft was gone and afar out in the lake ; Nat 
saw it drifting idly about with the current. Mutter- 
ing complaints of the storm for unmooring his canoe, 
the old man dropped his line near the bridge, now 
and then pausing as he drew ina fish to admire the 
rosy sunrise as it glowed over the waters and that 
little island, which had taken a more brilliant green 
from the night tempest. 

“T say, Master Lawrence, did you ever see so 
many pond-lilies in flower about the island before ?” 
said the old fellow, calling to the young man who 
was coming down from the homestead, walking fast 
when in motion, but who paused three times on his 
way, to read a damp scrap of paper which had been 
found upon his pillow when he awoke. 

‘Look yonder, just in a line with the old canoe, it 
seems like a snow drift, they lie so thick together ” 

Lawrence turned his eyes in the direction which 
Nat pointed out, and his face grew deathly pale, for 
his vision was keener than the old man’s. Grasping 
the paper in his hand, he sprung into the boat, calling 
in a voice sharp with anxiety for Nat to follow him. 
As the boat cut across the rose-tinted waves nearer 





and nearer to the island, the young man grew heart- 
sick and faint with apprehension. His fears had 
been aroused by the footprints in his chamber and 
the paper left so mysteriously on his pillow. Cover- 
ing his face with both hands, he sat motionless by old 
Nat, who also became very white as the boat rushed 
through the tangled lilies up to the object which the 
old man could no longer mistake for a snow wreath 
or a mass of blossoms. 

“It is poor Sybil, our Sybil,” said old Nat, as he 
fell upon his knees in the boat and strove to disen- 
tangle the garments of the poor girl from the lily 
roots that had kept them afloat. ‘‘ Help me, help me, 
Mr. Lawrence, I am an old man, and my arms 
tremble.” 

‘‘Oh my God! she is dead, she is dead!” cried 
Lawrence, and a burst of terrible agony rendered 
him more strengthless than the aged man by his side. 
He put his shaking hands down into the water and 
aided to lift the body into the boat. The effort tore 
up a quantity of lilies that had got entangled with 
those loose tresses which the poor child had unbraided 
in agony of heart the night before. Lawrence grew 
faint as he thought that it was but twelve hours since 
she had been talking of those very blossoms now 
clinging around her in death. It was a strange fancy, 
and partook somewhat of the taste which made the 
beauty of Sybil’s character, but Lawrence would not 
allow those blossoms to be removed, and when the 
maiden was laid to sleep by the side of her old friend, 
among the wild flowers of that little island, the lilies 
were left in her hair, with the perfume folded mourn- 
fully up in their pure bosoms, but not in a glow of 
beauty as she had worn them a thousand times while 
living. 

To this day the manner of Sybil Floyd’s death is a 
matter of doubt even to the man who loved her so 
truly. It is probable that she put forth on the lake in 
that frail canoe, under a feverish desire to reach the 
island and there invoke the aid of the guardian spirit, 
which at all times she fancied could protect and 
counsel her. Or, it may be, that in her poetical belief 
that the dead are guardian angels to the beloved of 
earth, and feeling that an eternal barrier was flung 
between her and the being who had become to her 
dearer than life, she yielded to this beautiful insanity 
and cast herself into the lake. To no living soul was 
the painful cause which drove her into delirium ever 
divulged, for when the Widow White died, leaving 
the cottage to its present desolation, she had been 
faithful to her promise. The disgrace and secret of 
poor Sybil’s birth perished with her. 

“Did I not tell you that he could not approve our 
love? Did I not feel that his blessed spirit would not 
allow you to utter an oath which might bind you to 
love me forever and ever? I am going to counsel 
with him, Lawrence, to-morrow—listen, dearest, to- 
morrow I shall be nearer you than I have ever been 
—do not weep then if you feel that I am nearer. If 
you only knew all there would be no weeping that 
Sybil has left you.” 

This was the paper that Lawrence found upon his 
pillow the morning after Sybil Floyd’s death. 
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BY MARY DAVENANT. 





“T can endure this state of things no longer,” said 
Harry Austin to himself, as he closed the door of his 
office behind him, and proceeded up the street with 
the firm step of one who has taken a decided resolu- 
tion, and intends carrying it speedily inio effect. 

The day was a lovely one, the streets were crowded 
with the gay and fashionable, but Harry, intent upon 
his own thoughts, scarcely saw the smiles and bows 
with which many a blooming face greeted him as he 
passed, and a short walk brought him to the house it 
was his object to reach. 

‘*‘ Miss Harcourt is at home, sir,” said the servant, 
and in a moment Harry entered the handsome parlor 
where the beautiful Georgiana Harcourt was engaged 
with some other morning visiters. A casual observer 
could not have told by her reception of the gentleman 
whether his presence was acceptable or otherwise. 
It was quiet and well-bred—nothing more—though 
Harry detected the slight blush and the quickened 
breathing with which she continued the conversation 
his entrance had interrupted, and this more than 
made amends to him for the very small part he was 
called upon to take in it. He sat, therefore, little 
heeding the commonplaces which were poured forth 
thick and fast by the different members of the circle, 
and gazed silently upon the lovely face of the daughter 
of the house, until the rest had paid their parting com- 
pliments, and the lovers—for such they were—were 
at last alone. 

But it was not only to a lover’s eye that Georgiana 
Harcourt was beautiful. As she stood in the centre 
of the room, bowing to her departing guests, her tall 
and commanding form reflected at full length in the 
mirror behind her, and the rich glow cast by the 
crimson curtains adding a still deeper hue to the bril- 
liant coloring on her cheek, her large dark eyes 
sparkling with animation, and her lovely mouth 
wreathed with smiles, you could not wonder at the 
exclamation that involuntarily broke from the lips of 
a rival belle—addressed to one she was intent on 
captivating—‘“ Is she not a glorious creature ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer; ‘‘a glorious creature, 
indeed—but too proud, too imperious looking, for my 
ideas of female loveliness—too much of the Juno 
about her—eh! Miss Grey ?” 

But we must return to the lovers, who by this time 
were seated side by side upon the sofa, Georgiana’s 
face still bright with happiness—that of her lover 
clouded with anxiety. 

‘‘Georgiana,” he said, ‘‘I have come to make a 
last effort to induce you to consent that I should speak 
with your father. I have yielded too long already to 
your wishes in keeping our engagement secret. It 
is equally repugnant both to my feelings and my prin- 
ciples to be acting the part you impose upon me— 
that of a clandestine lover, who can snatch but a 





stolen interview, and day after day is obliged to be- 
hold the smiles that are his only lavished upon every 
one rather than himself.” 

** Ah, Harry, you are jealous this morning, I know 
you are,” said Georgiana, laughing—“ and of such a 
person too! Only be quiet now, that is a good boy, 
andI will promise not to flirt again with Mr. Bost- 
wick for a month at least.” She added then more 
gravely— Can’t you see I only do it for.a blind?” 

** But I do not see the use of having any blind, any 
subterfuge in such an affair as this. Why not let all 
be fair and open? Your father surely can have no 
reasonable objections to our engagement. My family 
is good, my character is unexceptionable, and though 
not rich, I surely have as fair prospects as most 
young men.” 

‘Harry, you do not know my father! His whole 
soul is set upon wealth—his whole life has been de- 
voted to its pursuit, and his. whole heart is fixed upon 
my marrying one as wealthy as himself.” 

‘In other words, upon’ your marrying Mr. Bost- 
wick?” Georgiana was silent. ‘ And knowing this 
you second his intentions, as you did last night,” said 
Harry gravely, ‘and, if true to me, would wilfully 
blight the happiness of another? Oh, Georgiana, you 
almost madden me !” 

Georgiana clapped her hands and laughed heartily. 
‘Oh what an actor you would make, playing the 


| jealous lover to such perfection! Jblight Mr. Bost- 


wick’s happiness! No, no, Harry—his happiness 
could only be blighted by setting fire to his houses, 
devastating his farms, or depreciating his stocks. 
You are indeed paying me a compliment in supposing 
I could work such a wonder as that.” 

‘‘ Dear Georgiana, let us be serious”—and Henry 
took her hand, and with his whole soul beaming in 
his handsome face, said, ‘‘ Listen to me, my beloved. 
For the four months that have passed since we 
plighted our faith at Newport, I have yielded impli- 
citly to your will. With all my reverence for truth, 
Ihave been acting falsely—with all my abhorrence 
of deceit, I have stooped to meanness and subterfuge 
—and what is worse even than that, have seen you 
debase your noble nature by the same disguises. And 
to what end? The truth must out at last—years 
must pass before I can hope for wealth—are we to 
go on plunging deeper and deeper into the tortuous 
paths we are now treading, the great business of our 
lives being to conceal the feelings in which we glory, 
and to deceive those we are most bound to honor? 
I can scarcely look your parents in the face without 
a feeling of conscious guilt, knowing as I do that I 
have stolen their daughter’s heart, while they still 
believe it free and unfettered. I can endure this state 
no longer, and this day I have determined I will tell 
your father all.” 
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“ And without my consent?” said Georgiana, her 
face flushing with indignation. 

‘“‘ Nay, dearest, I hope with your free consent and 
coéperation. Your father loves you, and if you tell 
him, as you have so often told me, Georgiana, that 
your whole heart is mine, he cannot be so cruel as to 
separate us.” 

‘‘ But he can—he will.” 

‘‘ What then is to be done? Disgrace ourselves 
by an elopement, without even an effort to gain your 
father’s favor? Commence our wedded life by 
trampling on our highest duties? No, Georgiana, be 
that far from either of us. I have acted weakly 
enough in this matter, but wickedly I will not act, so 
help me Heaven !” 

“ Trust all to time and secrecy,” said Georgiana. 

“Better trust all to time and truth!” replied her 
lover. ‘‘Even supposing your father to frown at 
first, he might gradually be won over to look upon 
my suit with favor. I cannot think so unworthily 
either of him or myself as to suppose that impossible.” 

“T assure you again it is impossible, and insist 
upon your silence.” 

“Tnsist! Georgiana—after I have told you the 
misery it inflicts upon me ?” 

“ Yes, I insist on it,” said Georgiana angrily, “and 
did you love me half as much as you say, you would 
bear much more for my sake. I am a better judge in 
this case than you can be, and no power on earth 
will induce me to yield my wishes to such ridiculous 
scruples.” 

“‘ Georgiana!” exclaimed her lover, in a tone that 
might have softened a heart less imperious than her 
own—‘‘ My abhorrence of falsehood a ridiculous 
scruple? Oh! how have I mistaken ‘you !” 

“We have each mistaken the other, it appears,” 
said the lady haughtily, ‘‘ and the sooner our mistakes 
are rectified the better for us both. Iam no weak 
girl to be led wherever a hot-headed, domineering 
man chooses to take me; and your affection is worth 
but little if you are willing to sacrifice nothing to it.” 

“Oh, Georgiana! I cannot sacrifice truth and honor 
even to you! Blinded by my mad, my idolatrous pas- 
sion for you, I have suffered it to lead me—” 

“Nay,” interrupted Georgiana, now highly irri- 
tated, ‘do not mock me with your professions of 
passion—sincere affection is proved by deeds, not by 
words. Say,rather, I love you, but I love my own 
way better. Or, perhaps, you love still better than 
all the rich portion my father will bestow on his obe- 
dient daughter—and would scarce be content to marry 
me without it—it is well I understand you at last,” 
and the proud beauty burst into a flood of angry tears. 

‘Do you really mean what you say, Georgiana?” 
said her lover, pale with agitation—‘‘ Has it .indeed 
come to this? do you really doubt my affection, 
proved, God knows, by the most blind submission 
that ever man paid to the caprice of woman, and now 
believe me mercenary ?” 

Georgiana vouchsafed no reply, but sat sobbing in 
the corner of the sofa. Harry rose and stood before 
her. ‘ Unsay those cruel words—do you believe me 
the heartless mercenary being you describe? Must 





we indeed part thus?”’ Still no answer, and Harry, 
after a few more vain entreaties that she would break 
her stubborn silence, rushed madly from the house. 

A few moments afterward, Georgiana ran up to 
her chamber, where she used such successful efforts 
to remove the traces of her tears, that by the time 
she was called to join the family at dinner, she was 
as calm and cheerful as though nothing had occurred 
to agitate her. 

Georgiana Harcourt was a spoiledebeauty, vain, 
passionate, and impatient of control. Her mother, a 
weak woman, had indulged her to the utmost point 
to which her power of indulgence extended—but 
that power was a limited one. Mr. Harcourt, from 
whom his daughter inherited her pride and wilfulness, 
was absolute master in his own house, and nothing 
but the most perfect subservience to his will could 
ensure domestic harmony. His wife, early taught 
the hard lesson of a blind submission, had in some 
degree indemnified herself for this sacrifice of what 
—let the champions of the sex say what they may— 
every woman dearly loves, by striving to compass 
her ends by the less honorable, but in this case more 
successful means, of cunning and double dealing ; 
and frequently, while to the worthy husband all 
seemed smoothly sailing under his own guidance, his 
wife, by taking advantage of an under current, landed 
him exactly where she wished. But it was only in 
small matters that this was ventured upon. Mrs. 
Harcourt’s mind was a small one, and in little 
triumphs her soul delighted. Her daughter, with 
more intellect than herself, a stronger will and more 
irritable temper, worked with the same weapons 
most successfully upof both parents, and had thus 
ensured to herself a liberty of. action few would be- 
lieve possessed by the daughter of the stern, uncom- 
promising, opinionated Mr. Harcourt. 


Still Georgiana held her father greatly inawe. She 


knew that he loved her, but it was in his own way; 
his love was not in the least demonstrative, nor 
would it lead him to sacrifice one cherished notion to 
her happiness. But he was proud of her—of her 
beauty, her talents, of the admiration she excited, 
and last though not least, of the prospect through her 
of adding to the wealth it was the great object of his 
life to amass for his descendants. Three other 
children, between the eldest of whom and Georgiana 
there was a considerable difference in age, confined 
Mrs. Harcourt a good deal to her nursery, and 
Georgiana had therefore been able for several months 
to receive the visits of her lover, to whom she had 
engaged herself during her absence from parental 
surveillance, at an hour when she knew the occupa- 
tions of both would prevent their observing upon 
their frequency. 

Ever since this engagement had been contracted, 
Harry Austin, to whom, as we have seen, the very 
thought of pursuing a devious path was abhorrent, 
had been urging upon the woman whose beauty and 
apparent worth had gained his warmest affections, 
the necessity of revealing its existence to her parents. 
But this step Georgiana could not be induced to take. 
She knew her father had set his heart upon a 
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wealthier suitor; she knew, too, that this was a mat- 
ter in which her mother fully sympathized with him, 
and even if she had not, it was one in which she 
would not dare to oppose his will ; she had therefore 
drawn her lover on day after day, hoping, as she 
said, that something might turn up that would be 
more favorable to his suit. What this ‘‘ something” 
was Harry vainly essayed to discover. With the 
exception of a very small patrimony, he was entirely 
dependent upen his own talents and industry for his 
support. He had no rich relations who could possibly 
die and leave him a fortune, and he saw no other 
end to his clandestine courtship than in the open and 
manly avowal of his wishes to Mr. Harcourt, whom 
he knew to be a strictly honorable man, and one 
whose prejudices against him, if such existed, might 
he hoped in time be overcome. 

In addition to his other trials, Harry had the almost 
nightly misery of beholding the object of his affec- 
tion receiving the devotion of others, while he was 
prevented paying her more than the commonest 
civilities, and while he, who, though noble, was like 
most strong characters rather impetuous, was gnash- 
ing his teeth with jealousy, and suffering a species of 
martyrdom that instead of glory brought humiliation 
as its reward, she was really enjoying the adulation 
that was offered her, and doing her best to attract it. 

We can scarcely say to what Georgiana looked 
forward as the termination of her engagement. She 
had a vague idea that she could in some way get 
round her father, but how she had scarcely thought. 
Then there was something so delightful in carrying 
on a secret affair; indeed, a clandestine marriage 
would not in any degree have disturbed her ideas of 
filial duty, and the horror expressed by Harry at the 
thought of it, had been no slight mortification to her 
vanity. She also loved dearly to feel her power. To 
see a strong man restive under a galling chain her 
will had imposed on him was a real satisfaction to 
her—and fully determined always to govern him, she 
had no idea it should be speedily relaxed. She there- 
fore had made up her mind that their engagement 
should continue a secret one, and by obstinately ad- 
hering to her first intention, hoped to reduce Harry 
to obedience. There was in consequence, though 
much real anger at his opposition to her, some 
‘‘ method in her madness ;” she did not regret their 
altercation in the least, and convinced that the next 
day would bring him penitent to her feet, she gave 
herself up to her usual occupations and enjoyments. 

But the next day passed, and the day following, 
still Harry came not. Georgiana began to be alittle 
uneasy. On the third day he passed her in the street 
with a distant bow. He looked wretchedly, however, 
and this gave his haughty mistress no slight satisfac- 
tion. Confident in the power of her charms, she had 
not the least fear of losing him, but that she should 
yield, or make the smallest advance toward a recon- 
ciliation, was unthought of. Though she had wounded 
his feelings in the point most sensitive to a lover and 
a man of honor, it was is business to sue for pardon, 
and Georgiana had in her own mind determined upon 
the time and place that was to witness her triumph. 





——__. 


There was in a day or two to be a large party at 
the house of one of Harry’s intimate friends. Though 
he had not appeared in company since their quarrel, 
there he must certainly be, and Georgiana, who 
really longed for a renewal of their intercourse, 
looked forward to the party with the greatest impa- 
tience. A few hours before it was time to commence 
her toilet, she threw herself on the sofa before the 
fire in her chamber, and gave herself up to happy 
recollections of the past and hopes for the future. 
The beautiful dress in which she was to appear was 
laid across the bed, her maid had arranged on her 
dressing-table the flowers, laces and jewels that were 
to adorn her hair, neck and arms, and the young 
beauty, even lovelier than ever in her careless 
dishabille, had thrown one fair hand across her brow, 
and was occupied in weaving a golden web of future 
happiness in the busy loom of her own fantasy. 

She thought of Harry—of the deep and ardent pas- 
sion with which she had inspired him; of the noble, 
generous nature which must make the happiness of 
all connected with him; of his talents and acquire- 
ments that necessarily must work their way to 
independence, if not to wealth. And with a sigh 
over his present poverty, and another over his strong 
self-will, she jumped over the difficulties in their 
path, and pictured herself the presiding genius of his 
home, the wife that shared his inmost thoughts and 
feelings, his‘comforter in the hour of sorrow, and his 
sympathizing friend in that of joy—until tears of hap- 
piness bedewed her cheek, and she felt that at that 
moment she could sacrifice any thing for his sake. 
Just then the door opened and her maid ran in breath- 
less with delight— 

‘‘Oh, Miss Georgy! the most magnificent bouquet! 
Not one like it the whole blessed winter !—eight 
camelias, besides roses and minnynets—and—and | 
do n’t know what besides,” and she laid the costly 
offering before her happy mistress. 

In an instant she decided that it came from Harry, 
and though much more gorgeous and expensive than 
those he was in the habit of sending, she saw in this 
an indication of his anxiety to atone for the offence 
he had given her. She was lost in admiration of its 
beauty, and had just decided that one of the splendid 
white camelias might be withdrawn without injuring 
the symmetry of the arrangement, to adorn her dark 
hair—when in a moment of silence, during which 
she was indulging some very tender thoughts of the 
donor, the maid suddenly exclaimed that she had 
dropped the card the boy had given her—and leaving 
the room, returned directly and placed it in Georgi- 
ana’s hand, who read—‘‘For Miss Harcourt, with 
Mr. Bostwick’s compliments.” 

The revulsion of feeling was too great for Georgi- 
ana’s temper. Her eyes flashed, and with an ex- 
clamation of deep disgust, she flung both card and 
flowers into the fire that was blazing before her. 
The maid wrung her hands in despair and tried to 
save them from the flames, but Georgiana prevented 
her, and stood enjoying their destruction until they 
were entirely consumed. Soon afterward she com- 
menced the labors of the toilet. The maid sighed 
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deeply as she placed the artificial flowers in the hair 
that was to have been adorned by the camelia; and 
after she had arranged every fold of her costly dress, 
and placed the rich handkerchief and fan in Georgi- 
ana’s hand, she ventured to sigh forth— 

‘“‘ Now if you had but the flowers, Miss Georgy, 
you would be the completest dressed lady there !” 

‘‘T would not have carried them for the world,” 
said Georgiana, and with .a triumphant glance at her 
beautiful face in the mirror, she was soon in the 
carriage. . 

Her eye wandered restlessly round the brilliant 
assemblage as she entered the room on her father’s 
arm, but no Harry met her view. At last, after 
working her way through the folding door, she saw 
him standing in close conversation with a gentleman, 
so much engrossed by it in fact that it was some time 
before he perceived her, and then he merely bowed 
and continued his conversation. Georgiana felt 
much provoked, and at that moment Mr. Bostwick 
joining her, she bestowed on him one of her most be- 
witching smiles, said she was just beginning to think 
the party stupid, but would certainly find it pleasant 
now, and on his expressing some surprise at not 
seeing the flowers he had sent her, she regretted 
deeply she had not received them, and suggested that 
they had probably been left at another house, owing 
to some mistake in the direction. Very soon after 
she allowed Mr. Bostwick to lead her to a seat in the 
corner of the room, and to monopolize her conversa- 
tion during the greater part of the evening. 

Three times in the course of it her eye met Harry’s, 
but there was no apparent jealousy in the glance— 
his eye rested inquiringly upon her, and she at once 
coldly averted hers. A week before, how different it 
had been! How sweet was even the momentary in- 
terchange of sentiment that a glance conveyed! But 
still determined that even by a look she would not 
make the first advance toward a reconciliation, she 
only flirted more desperately with Mr. Bostwick than 
before, and had rarely appeared in more brilliant 
Spirits. ' 

But oh! the storm that raged within that fair and 

seemingly tranquil breast!—the storm of anger, of 
disappointment, of baffled hope—but amidst it all she 
preserved the same gay exterior, and no being could 
guess that while she exchanged a bright repartee 
with one, an affectionate adieu with another, and a 
gentle reply to the soft speeches with which Mr. 
Bostwick was regaling her, she was almost suf- 
focated with the violence of the feelings she so per- 
fectly repressed, But when the restraints of society 
were removed—when, after throwing off her gay 
apparel. she dashed herself upon the bed in a pa- 
roxysm of indignation against him of whom a few 
hours before she had thought so tenderly, all her 
former love seemed turned to hatred—and how to be 
most fully revenged on him was her only thought. 
_ “Have you heard the news, Harry?” said young 
Staunton, as he entered his friend’s office, a few days 
afler the incidents we have related. ‘Georgiana 
Harcourt is engaged to Mr. Bostwick.” 





It was well that Harry was seated in his large 
office chair, or he certainly would have fallen. At 
last he stammered forth— 

‘** Are you sure of this, Staunton ?” 

“‘ Sure ?—why I heard it from Bostwick himself, 
man. Never saw a fellow so delighted in my life. 
It is as fixed as fate, and certainly no one can be sur- 
prised at it after the way in which she has received 
his attentions all winter. It is a capital match—she 
will do the honors of his grand new house elegantly, 
and there is no end to the parties she will give—such 
a fine, dashing, spirited creature as she is. But I see 
you are hard at work,”—for Harry had again bowed 
his head over the parchment with which he had been 
occupied when Staunton entered—‘‘ and I will not 
disturb you. I only looked in to tell you the news.” 
And Harry was left alone—alone with his breaking 
heart—the beautiful fabric of his once imagined hap- 
piness shivered to atoms at his feet. 

Could this indeed be true?—could she who but 
little more than a week before had been his plighted 
wife—whose vows were still his, and from whom, 
though for awhile estranged, he had never dreamed 
of withdrawing his allegiance—thus give him up 
without by a single look endeavoring to recall him? 
His first impulse was to rush to her—to reproach her 
with her cruelty, her treachery, and to let her witness 
the agony she had caused. But his pride—that pride 
which in their last interview she had so wounded, 
—and which had determined him, though suffering 
deeply under their estrangement, to wait for some sign 
to show that she regretted it also, restrained him even 
in that moment of desperation from such an outbreak. 

Then came the humbling question—had she ever 
really loved him? And when the first burst of anguish 
was over, and he was able to review the past more 
calmly, he began to doubt whether he had not from 
the first been the mere victim of her coquetry— 
whether she had not from the first been sporting with 
his affections, and leading him to pour out upon her 
the deepest feelings of his heart, only for the pleasure 
of breaking it at last. ; 

As Harry had been prevented from revealing to any 
one his happiness, his misery was now equally his 
own; and carefully burying it within his own bosom, 
he soon reappeared among his friends, a shade paler 
and more serious than before, but outwardly exhibit- 
ing no traces of disappointment. Thus Georgiana 
was deprived of one great source of triumph—but 
though she saw him unsubdued she knew him too well 
to doubt that he suffered deeply, and this conscious- 
ness enabled her still to act her part with spirit. 

In her acceptance of Mr. Bostwick, who had ad- 
dressed her when her anger against Harry was at its 
height, her first thought was the blow it would inflict 
upon him; but the delight with which he received 


‘her assent, the joy of her parents at the match, and 


the splendid establishment that a marriage with him 
would secure, was not without its effect upon her. 
As Mr. Bostwick had remarkably soft and insinuat- 
ing manners, and was really much in love with her, 
she hoped to be able to govern him completely ; she, 
therefore, tried to forget that he was neither young, 
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handsome nor interesting, and pleased by the con- 
stant flattery of her new admirer, and his perfect 
submission to all her caprices, and kept in a constant 
whirl of excitement by the preparations that were 
rapidly making for her marriage, she believed that 
her love for Harry was completely annihilated by his 
misconduct. 

But Georgiana had ventured on a dangerous ex- 
periment. The wedding gayeties were hardly over 
before she began to discover that the quiet, obsequious 
Mr. Bostwick was not quite the submissive husband 
she expected him to be. It is true he was never tired 
of admiring his youthful bride, but he showed a strong 
disposition to monopolize her society himself. He 
did not choose that she should flirt and dance with gay 
admirers, as she had done in the days of her unfet- 
tered girlhood, or that every evening they had no en- 
gagement out she should assemble around her a 
young and giddy circle, instead of devoting her time 
to him. And as she from the first showed that his 
wishes did not influence her conduct in the least, he 
soon found ways and means to reduce her to obedience. 

Their first serious quarrel, which occurred within 
two months of their marriage, effectually proved who 
was to be master. They had received an invitation 
which Mr. Bostwick wished should be declined. 
His wife, after vainly endeavoring to alter his deter- 
mination, quietly sent an acceptance, hoping some 
lucky chance might take him out of the way on the 
appointed evening, when she could well brave his 
displeasure, after having enjoyed the pleasure she 
coveted. Contrary to her hopes her husband re- 
mained at home, and, after having presided at the 
tea table, she was just going up to dress, when he 
inquired why she was leaving him. 

‘To dress for Mrs. Lawrence’s,” said Georgiana 
carelessly—‘‘ You need not go if you do not want to, 
but as I have a particular desire to be there I shall go 
alone.” 

‘‘T thought I requested you to decline that invita- 
tion,” replied her husband—‘ did you not understand 
me so?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said Georgiana, ‘‘ but as I wished 
to go, I thought proper to accept it”—and passing 
before her husband as she spoke she rang for lights in 
her dressing room. 

“There is no need of dressing, Georgiana—you 
cannot go to this party.” 

‘Cannot ?” she repeated. ‘‘ Why, I pray you?” 

‘‘ Because I do not wish it. Is not that a sufficient 
reason ?” 

‘By no means,” said Georgiana; “‘ If your wishes 
are unreasonable you cannot surely expect a reason- 
able woman to yield to them. I have promised to 
eall for Eugenia and Clara Stewart, and, therefore, I 
must go’’—and with a smile of triumph she left the 
room. ‘* Tell Smith to have the carriage at the door 
at nine,” she said to a servant whom she met in the 
entry, and then hurried up stairs. 

When the toilet was completed she again descend- 
ed to the parlor, where her husband was sitting read- 
ing the newspaper, and as he showed no signs of 
displeasure in his face, she concluded he had yielded, 





and therefore addressed him as though nothing had 
happened— : 

“ And you think I look well to-night?” she said as 
he was assisting her to clasp a bracelet on her arm. 

‘*Charmingly, my love,” he replied. ‘ I am much 
gratified by your appearance—those garnets are ex- 
quisitely becoming to your lovely neck.” 

‘* But I wonder the carriage does not come,” said 
Georgiana— I ordered it at nine.” 

“ The carriage !” exclaimed her husband’’—“ what 
can you want with the carriage ?” 

** Are you crazy, Mr. Bostwick ?—to go to Mrs. 
Lawrence’s, of course.” 

*‘T told you before, Georgiana, that you were not 
to go there—so make yourself comfortable, my love, 
and we will have a pleasant evening together.” 

“In vain Georgiana stormed—in vain she essayed, 
finding the carriage was countermanded, to set out on 
foot by herself. The doors were locked and the ser- 
vants deaf to her commands. In vain she tried en- 
treaties, reproaches, tears, and finally hysterics. Mr. 
Bostwick was immovable, and what is more, imper- 
turbable. He sat reading his paper, and did not seem 
to hear a word. At last his wife threw herself upon 
a sofa, completely exhausted by the violence of her 
passions, and wishing—oh how bitterly—that she had 
never married him. 

‘“* You see, my love,” he said when all was quiet, 
save a few hysterical sobs, ‘‘how needless it is to 
agitate yourself in this manner. You have spoiled a 
very pleasant evening, and gained nothing by it but 
a very disfigured face.” 

‘** Crue] man, I hate you!” exclaimed the wife. 

‘You will change your mind to-morrow, my dear,” 
replied the husband. ‘ You hated me when you 
burned a bouquet I once sent you, and yet next day 
loved me well enough to consent to marry me. I 
understand the whole matter perfectly, my love, and 
I hope by this time yow understand that J am master 
here.” 

But we need not follow Georgiana further in her 
wedded career. It was in vain she tried to circum- 
vent her husband by her cunning, or to destroy his 
happiness by her evil temper. He seemed armed at 
all points in the most perfect panoply of insensibility 
—not even a heel was vulnerable to her attacks. She 
is, therefore, her own tormentor, and by turns a 
victim to discontent, to ennui, and to morbid melan- 
choly. Her beauty is gradually fading and her in- 
terest in life apparently gone. She has, too, the 
misery of seeing Harry rising rapidly in his profes- 
sion, to which after his cruel disappointment he de- 
voted himself with tenfold diligence, and recently by 
his marriage with a beautiful and amiable woman, 
proves how entirely she is forgotten. But in the daily 
trials she has to encounter, not the least is the self- 
reproach that fills her heart when she remembers how 
wilfully she threw away her own happiness, and how 
fatally, in seeking to revenge her wounded pride upon 
another, the punishment has recoiled upon herself. 

Fair reader !—in the serious, the unspeakably im- 
portant affairs of love and marriage, beware—oh: 
beware of acting from the dictates of pride and pique. 
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THE BASTILE OF FRANCE. 





BY JOHN INMAN. 





Tue word bastie, like many others in our language, 
has in process of time acquired a local and specific 
signification, although originally of general import. 
In ancient times it was applied to any fortress, or 
place of strength, being derived, probably, from the 
Italian bastia, or bastione, whence also we have our 
English term dastton. But the horrors and atrocities 
of which the Paris Bastile became the scene, at length 
gained for it a distinction so marked, a pre-eminence 
so absolute, that, whenever the word was mentioned, 


the minds of men associated with it this particular | 


edifice, as the foremost of its class, and now, through- 
out all civilized nations, whenever the Bastile is 
spoken of, it is understood that reference is made, 
not to a prison generally, but to that frightful prison 
within whose gloomy walls were immured the vic- 
tims of French despotism for more than four hundred 
years. 

Originally there were three bastiles in Paris—that 
is, three prisons bearing the name of bastile; and 
they were distinguished as the bastiles of St. Denis, 
of the Temple, and of St. Anthony. The first was 
demolished in 1671; the second, known in later times 
simply as the Temple, continued in existence until 
some years after the death of Louis XVI, who for a 


time was imprisoned within it; and the third, so long | 


known as the Bastile, was the building of whose his- 
iory I propose to give a general outline. 

This bastile was constructed, or rather commenced, 
by the celebrated Stephen Marcel, Provost of the 
Merchants of Paris, in the reign of John the Second— 
that John who was defeated and made prisoner by 
ihe Black Prince of England. It was erected merely 
as a defence against the English, detachments from 
whose army were ravaging the environs of Paris 
after the disastrous battle of Poitiers; and consisted 
at first of a strong gate, fortified with a tower at each 
side. 

In 1369, under Charles the Fifth, two towers were 
added, and other improvements made, by which the 
gate of St. Anthony became a square fort, with a 
tower at each angle. In 1382, under Charles the 
Sixth, four towers were added, and the gate was 
walled up; and thus it remained until about the 
middie of the seventeenth century, when a bastion 
Was constructed on the side toward the suburb, and a 
dry ditch, or excavation, forty yards wide and twelve 
feet deep, faced with solid masonry, encircled the 
whole. 

The outer wall of the ditch, which was carried up 
to the height of sixty feet, had on its top a wooden 
platfurm, or gallery, attainable by two flights of stairs; 
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and along this gallery sentinels were constantly 
| moving, day and night. They were visited every 
| quarter of an hour by the sergeants of the guard; 
| and still further to ensure their vigilance, each of 
them was provided with certain pieces of copper, 
numbered, one of which he was obliged to drop, at 
| stated intervals, into a box, so constructed that the 


| piece could only be admitted precisely at the proper 





| time. 

| The officers employed in the Bastile were a gov- 
ernor, a king’s lieutenant, or deputy governor, a 
major, who acted also as secretary, his two adjutants, 
a physician, surgeon and assistant, a chaplain, two 
priests and a confessor, a keeper of the records and 
his clerk, a superintendent, engineer, and four turn- 
keys. The military force was a company of invalids. 
No soldier was allowed to be absent at night without 
leave from the governor; nor could any officer dine 
or sleep out save by permission of the minister of 
state. 

The entrance to the Bastile was from the street of 
St. Anthony, but before the visiter attained the build- 
| ing itself he had to traverse a winding passage, form- 
| ing nearly three sides of a square, and on his way he 
passed out-buildings ef various kinds, two draw- 
bridges, five massy gates, and as many sentinels. 
The buildings were the armory, guard-room, bar- 
racks, stables, coach-houses, kitchens, and finally the 
house of the governor. 

It would take up too much space to give a com- 
plete and intelligible detail of the interior construc- 
tion and arrangements. I must content myself with 
a very general outline. 

The edifice consisted, as has already been stated, 
of eight towers, connected by piles of building tech- 
nically called curtains, and enclosing two courts. 
The principal of these, called the Great Court, was 
102 feet long by 72 wide, and had three of the towers 
on each side. They were named the towers of the 
County, of the Treasury, and of the Chapel, on one 
side—of La Baziniere, La Bertaudiere, and of Liberty, 
on the other. From the tower of Liberty to that of 
the Chapel extended a pile of buildings, dividing the 
Great Court from the lesser one, called the Well 
Court. This pile contained the library, the council- 
chamber, the apartments of the king’s lieutenant and 
other officers, rooms for the sick, and chambers, com- 
paratively comfortable, for prisoners of distinction. 
The Well Court was about 75 feet long by 45 wide. 
It contained some lodgings for the menials of the 
establishment, and was also used as a poultry-yard. 








At one side of the Bastile was a large garden, laid 
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out in walks and planted with trees, in which, until 
the time of the last governor, prisoners were some- 
times permitted to walk; but he, to increase his 
emoluments, hired it to a markef-gardener. The 
only place in which the prisoners could then take 
exercise was the Great Court; and this, being sur- 
rounded by walls more than 100 feet high, in which 
there were no windows, was, in fact, a great dungeon, 
open overhead, in which the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter were alike intolerable, because in the 
latter there was no admission of sunshine, and in the 
former no circulation of air. 

The towers were something more than 100 feet 
high, and their walls were seven feet thick at the top, 
increasing gradually down to the foundation. Each 
of them had at the bottom dungeons under ground, 
arched, lined and paved with stone, dripping with 
perpetual damps, and dimly lighted only by a narrow 
slit in the wall, on the side next the ditch. Planks, 
laid across iron bars, with straw spread over them, 
were the beds provided for the unhappy inmates of 
these dreary cells. The doors were 7 inches thick, 
and fastened with enormous locks and bars. 

Above these dungeons the towers were four stories 
high, each story consisting of a single room, and, in 
some instances, a small dark closet taken from the 
thickness of the wall. The floors between the stories 
were double, with a considerable space between. 
The height of the rooms in the tower, three stories, 
was about 18 feet; that of the upper story was much 
less, and as it was arched overhead, to support the 
roof, the occupant of the room could stand upright 
only in the middle. On the towers and curtains 
pieces of cannon were mounted. 

The light admitted to these rooms was of course 
imperfect, as there was but one narrow window to 
each, and that provided with heavy double gratings, 
one at the outside, and the other half way between 
the outside and the inside of the wall. In the lower 
stories the lower half of the windows were filled up 
with planking, to prevent the prisoners from seeing 
or being seen from without. In the better apartments 
the windows were glazed, to exclude the wind and 
rain; but the dungeons were left exposed to all the 
rigor of the elements. 

All the rooms, except the dungeons, had fire-places 
or stoves; and in winter six billets of wood were 
allowed daily for the fires. The furniture, as may 
be supposed, was scanty, and of the meanest de- 
scription. 

The rooms were al! numbered, and the prisoners 
were designated, not by their names, but by the num- 
bers of the apartments they occupied. Thus the in- 
mates of the tower of Liberty were called the first 
Liberty, the second Liberty, and so of all the rest. 
Sometimes, however, a fictitious name was given to 
a prisoner on his entrance, instead of his own, which 
was never uttered or written. 

Each prisoner was supplied with flint, steel and 
tinder, a candle once a day, a broom every week, 
and a pair of sheets once in a fortnight. Their food 
was paid for by the king, at so much per head; but 
the supply and distribution of it were left to the 





governor, and if he were mercenary and anxious to 
make profit, as was generally the case, the prisoners 
fared but poorly, although the sum allowed by the 
king was liberal. The tariff was about half a dollar 
per diem for a prisoner of the humblest class, nearly 
twice as much for a tradesman, a dollar and seventy- 
five cents for a priest, two dollars and a half for a 
counsellor of parliament, four dollars for a general, 
seven for a marshal of France, and ten for a prince 
of the blood. Notwithstanding this ample allowance, 
all the prisoners who were released and published 
accounts of their confinement agree in saying that 
the provisions were bad, insufficient in quantity, and 
very badly dressed. 

For amusement the captives had the use of a small 
library, containing about 500 volumes, the donations 
or legacies of former prisoners. In some few in- 
stances they were permitted to read in the library, 
but generally they were obliged to have the books in 
their own rooms, receiving such as the turnkey 
thought proper to bring them. Each book, when 
returned, was carefully examined, and if any writing 
was found on the margins of the leaves it was cut 
out—or if between the lines the whole leaf was torn 
away. 

For religious worship there was a small chapel, 
containing five closets. When mass was performed 
a prisoner was introduced into each of these closets, 
and locked in, so that he could neither see nor be 
seen. Of course, as mass was performed but twice 
a day, only ten prisoners could be present—five in 
the morning and five in the afternoon. 

A few words now of the small but potent missive 
by which unfortunate individuals were consigned to 
the miseries of the abode we have described—the 
fearful lettre-de-cachet. 'The literal translation of this 
name is “sealed letter,” and it was given in contra- 
distinction to the open or merely folded letter which 
conveyed others of the king’s commands. The /ettre- 
de-cachet was signed by the king, and countersigned 
by one of the secretaries of state; and although at 
first it was used on many occasions, and for divers 
purposes, it came at length to be employed only 
where the king’s command was for the exile or im- 
prisonment of some individual. Originally, too, it 
was exclusively an instrument of state; but in the 
reigns of Louis XIV., XV. and XVI., it was frequently 
granted on the application of private persons whose 
rank or wealth gave them influence with the minis- 
ters, and was often employed te coerce rebellious 
sons or daughters who refused to comply with the 
matrimonial projects that were laid out for them; and 
sometimes, too, for the gratification of jealousy, 
hatred or cupidity. 

The lettre-de-cachet was generally carried into effect 
with great secrecy, by the officers of the police; and 
it was no uncommon thing for persons to disappear 
and be missing for years, while their friends were 
utterly unable to discover what had become of them; 
they being meantime immured in the Bastile, or some 
other prison, by virtue of the king’s sealed letter. 
Sometimes, however, men of rank were spared the 
disgrace of being taken into custody, and allowed 
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themselves to carry the order for their incarceration 
to the place in which it was to be fulfilled; as was 
the case, in 1748, with the Prince of Manaco, a gene- 
ral in the army of France. The Jettre-de cachet ad- 
dressed to him was in these words : 

‘‘ My Coustn—Being by no means satisfied with 
your conduct, I send you this letter to apprise you 
that my intention is, that, as soon as you shall receive 
it, you shall proceed to my castle of the Bastile, there 
to remain till you have my further orders. On which, 
my cousin, I pray God to have you in his holy keep- 
ing. Given at Versailles, this 25th of June, 1748. 

(Signed) LOUIS. 

(Countersigned) Vorez D’ARGENsON.” 

By such a scrap of paper as this might any man in 
France be subjected to all the horrors of imprison- 
ment for life, without trial, or any means of rescue. 
The titled harlot whose infamy had been too freely 
spoken of, the minister whose policy had been criti- 
cised, the courtier whose follies had been satirized, 
the debauchee who-wished to remove an obstacle to 
the indulgence of his passions, and the parent who 
would tyrannize over his children, all resorted to this 
ready and convenient instrument, and found it as 
easy to procure as it was formidable in its operation. 

Before concluding our sketch of the Bastile, it is 
proper to remark that in one respect its horrors have 
been exaggerated by popular opinion. The cages 
and other instruments of torture with which it was 
supplied in the early ages of its existence, had ceased 
to be employed long before its destruction. The 
time of their removal cannot be clearly ascertained ; 
the latest period at which we have any account of 
them is in the reign of Louis XIII., and even then it 
does not appear that they were used; we only have 
it on record by a captive named Lapute, that he was 
threatened with the torture, as a means of inducing 
him to confession. 

But even with this deduction, the miseries of an 
imprisonment in the Bastile were sufficiently acute 
and terrible, especially those endured by the political 
prisoners, whom caprice or the gravity of their 
offences subjected to the most rigorous treatment, or 
those from whom it was an object to extort confes- 
sion. Confinement in dungeons, where the unhappy 
inmate was exposed to damps, and unwholesome air, 
and the rigors of the weather, with scanty allowance 
of food and water, and alike destitute even of the 
commonest comforts, and of all recreation or employ- 
ment but that of brooding over his misery, could 
easily be rendered almost insupportable ; and even 
tothe oceupants of the better rooms, the governor 
and his subordinates had the means of rendering 
their captivity a time of severe privation and wretch- 
edness. Indeed this course was generally pursued 
for a season—until confession was either obtained or 


abandoned as hopeless. Every thing seems to have. 


been studiously contrived to break the spirit of the 
prisoner, to destroy his hopes, and insulate him, as 
it were, from the sympathies of humanity. He was 
allowed neither books, nor paper, nor the privilege 
of attending mass, or of walking in the court; even 
the little every-day comforts of shaving, washing 





and clean linen were denied him—things of which 
we only know the value when we have been de- 
prived of them—and he was rigidly debarred from 
speech, and even from the sight of any one but the 
turnkey, who visited him thrice a day. 

Every device was resorted to for obtaining the 
desired confession and betrayal of real or supposed 
accomplices. Threats and promises were alternately 
applied, and every person who was allowed to ap- 
proach him was a spy, whose particular business it 
was to notice and repeat every expression that 
escaped the lips of the prisoner. Sometimes, under 
the pretext of compassion for his solitude, a com- 
panion was given him, represented as a fellow cap- 
tive—sometimes it was an old soldier, permitted to 
wait upon him as a servant—sometimes again the 
turnkey would profess regard and pity, in order to 
gain the confidence of the lonely and desolate pri- 
soner; but always the seeming indulgence was a 
sna.e, and the hopes it afforded were doomed to cer- 
tain and bitter disappointment. 

Visits from without were very rarely permitted, 
and scarcely ever ‘until after the prisoner had been 
some months confined, and repeatedly examined. 
Even when friends or relatives were allowed to see 
a prisoner, it was only in presence of two officers, 
who stood in the middle of the room in which the 
interview took place, while the prisoner was placed 
at one end and his visiter at the other, so that not a 
word or signal could be interchanged unknown to the 
attendants. Intercourse by letters, when allowed at 
all, was subject to the inspection of the governor; 
but in general the letters written by prisoners were 
not transmitted. Equal pains were taken to keep 
from prisoners all knowledge of what was passing 
without, and from their friends the knowledge of 
their captivity. If inquiries were made, the fact of 
their imprisonment was unhesitatingly denied; and 
not unfrequently they were made to believe that they 
were reported to be dead, so that they might abandon 
all hope of assistance or liberation. 

It was by no means an unfrequent occurrence that 
the mental faculties of a prisoner gave way, at last, 
under the pressure of his miseries. Shut out from 
the healthful aspect of nature, the treasures of intel- 
lect and the delights of social intereourse—racked 
by a thousand anxieties, regrets and fears—brooding 
in deep seclusion over the past and present, and 
vainly striving to penetrate the darkness of the 
future, his mind broke down, and madness or idiocy 
came to afford its dreadful solace to his woes. But 
if death was his deliverer, after years of suffering, 
the cruel ingenuity of his tormentors still found a 
way to carry its malice beyond the grave. The name 
and description of the dead, inserted in the register 
of the church where he was buried, were entirely 
fictitious ; and all knowledge of his fate, as well as 
of the spot where his bones reposed, was denied to 
his afflicted family and friends. The darkness that 
fell upon him when he was arrested, was never to 
be broken by a solitary gleam of light; in death, as 
in life, tyranny asserted and maintained its absolute 
dominion over the prisoner of the Bastile. 
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It is stated in almost every account of the French 


Revolution that one of the first victims of the guillo-. 


tine was its inventor, the too ingenious Dr. Guillotin; 
anda similar coincidence is to be noted in the history 
of the famous prison. One of the first persons of any 
distinction, if not the very first, to whom it became 
fatal, was that same provost of the merchants, Ste- 
phen Marcel, by whom its construction was ori- 
ginated. Marcel was a patriot, and sought to reduce 
the all but despotic authority of the sovereign. He 
succeeded for a time, and rose upon the tide of popu- 
lar favor toa height of power which rivalled that of 
the king himself, and which he employed greatly to 
the advantage of the people ; but some errors of judg- 
ment turned the fickle tide against him, and being 
defeated in a rash attempt to admit the King of Na- 
varre, with whom he had formed an alliance, into 
the city, he was seized in the Bastile, and almost 
immediately put to death by one De Charny, who 
smote him on the head with an axe, while he was 
yet struggling with his captors. The coincidence is 
again presented in the history of his successor in the 
provostship, Hugh Aubriot, by whom the two towers 
were added in 1369, as we have already mentioned. 
He was honest and inflexible in the discharge of his 
duties, and exerted himself successfully to repress 
the turbulence and licentiousness then prevailing in 
the city of Paris; by this course he made himself 
enemies of al] the reprobates and debauchees whose 
crimes he punished with such severity, including 
many of the clergy, and most of the students and offi- 
cers of the university; and when the king, his friend 
and patron, died, these had influence enough to bring 
him to trial before an ecclesiastical tribunal, on a 
charge of impiety and heresy. With priests for 
accusers, and priests for judges, there could be little 
doubt of his conviction; and it was only by the ex- 
ertion of powerful influence at court that he escaped 
condemnation to the flames. As it was, he was ad- 
judged to public exposure and penance, and to pass 
the remnant of his days in close imprisonment. 

He was conveyed to the Bastile, but in less than a 
year, probably because in that royal prison he was 
treated with too much lenity, he was removed to 
another called For |’Eveque, or the bishop’s prison, 
under ecclesiastical control, and there thrown into 
one of those horrible dungeons which bore the signifi- 
cant name of owdliettes—or places in which men were 
lost sight of forever. There he might have languished 
long, or perished miserably, but for the insurrection 
that broke out in 1381, the instigators of which, being 
in want of a leader, broke open his prison and set 
him at liberty. But he was too old or too prudent to 
become the head of a revolt; and seizing the first 
opportunity, gave his liberators the slip, fled into 
Burgundy, and there died soon after. 

In the long and unhappy reign of Charles the Sixth, 
who was afflicted with repeated attacks of insanity, 
the kingdom was torn by factions, and, of course, the 
Bastile had many occupants. There is little of 
interest, however, in the private history of the Bas- 
ule during this distracted reign, or throughout the 
next, that of Henry the Seventh. The most remark- 





able circumstance connected with it was its posses- 
sion by the English, who held it, together with the 
Louvre, the castle of Vincennes, and of course the 
city of Paris, from 1420 until 1436, when they were 
finally driven out of France, after a struggle of seven 
years, in which the famous heroine Joan ‘of Arc 
played the conspicuous part that has immortalized 
her name. 

The successor of Charles VII. was that cruel, art- 
ful and unprincipled, but sagacious monarch whose 
character has been so admirably delineated by Scott, 
in his Quentin Durward—Louis the Eleventh—whom 
historians have united in pronouncing a bad son, a 
bad husband, a bad father, a bad brother, a bad neigh- 
bor, a bad master, and a most dangerous enemy. 
His first victim of any note was Anthony de Cha- 
bannes, Count of Dammartin—a courageous soldier, 
who had done frequent and signal service in the long 
war between Charles VII. and the English, but withal 
a greedy and ferocious plunderer alike of friend and 
toe. He had taken an active part in the perpetual 
quarrels between Charles and his son Louis, and it 
was he who, acting under the orders of the king, had 
forced the latter to take refuge in the dominions of 
the Duke of Burgundy. On the accession of Louis 
to the throne, almost his first act was to take venge- 
ance on the enemy who had driven him from his 
father’s kingdom. Chabannes was deprived of his 
office, as Grand Master of France, and ordered into 
banishment. During his absence his estates were 
confiscated, and he was summoned to appear for trial 
—a summons with which he was bold or rash enough 
to comply. But his confidence in his innocence 
availed him nothing—he was found guilty and con- 
demned to death. Louis, however, commuted his 
sentence, and shut him up in the Bastile, where he 
remained four years, and then contrived to escape. 
Subsequently he experienced the capricious favor of 
Louis; was restored to his estates, employed in 
offices of high trust, and loaded with benefits. 

But the fullest and sharpest vial of the king’s wrath 
was poured upon the head of a churchman; for Louis, 
although perhaps the most superstitious man that ever 
lived, and the veriest slave of religious fear, had no 
scruples either of timidity or of conscience, when it 
was in his power to wreak vengeance on an enemy. 
In John Balue, the son of an obscure peasant, he had 
found a ready instrument of his crooked and remorse- 
less policy; and had lavished upon him honors and 
preferments with a profusion that would have secured 
the gratitude of any but an unmitigated villain. Balue 
was able, enterprising, and fertile in resource; and 
withal quite as unscrupulous as his royal master. His 
services were rewarded by rich endowments, by ap- 
pointment to the highest offices in the state, and by 
elevation to the rank of cardinal. It was, therefore, 
with no less surprise than indignation that Louis dis- 
covered, by intercepted letters and other proofs, that 
Balue and his friend and agent, D’Haraucourt, Bishop 
of Verdun, had long been in correspondence with his 
enemies ; and even that it was by their intrigues he 
had been defeated in some of his deepest-laid and 
most cherished schemes of policy. Their offence 
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was great, and it was meetly punished. Their eccle- 
siastical character sufficed to protect their lives; but 
Louis well knew how to make their lives a burthen. 
Balue was consigned to the Castle of Loches, one of 
the sepulchres in which Louis buried his living vic- 
tims, where he passed eleven years of solitude and 
misery, shut up in an iron cage which was only eight 
feet square—it is said, an invention of his own. His 
accomplice the bishop was thrown into the Bastile, 
where a cage of unusual strength was constructed 
expressly for his reception. It was formed of massy 
beams, bolted together with iron, and was so heavy 
that the vault over which it was placed had to be 
rebuilt in a@ more substantial manner. In this 
wretched receptacle D’Haraucourt lingered fifteen 
years, obtaining his release only on the death of 
Louis. 

At the same time another prisoner was wasting 
away his life in the Bastile, whose hard fate demands 
compassion, because it was undeserved. This was 
Charles of Armagnac, brother to a count of that name, 
who had taken an active part in the wars and insur- 
rections that disturbed the early years of Louis the 
Eleventh’s reign. He was defeated, and slain in 
battle with the king’s troops; but Louis, not to be 
thus baulked of a victim, seized the unfortunate 
Charles, who had no share in his brother’s miscon- 
duct, and shut him up in the Bastile, where he was 
subjected for fourteen years to every torment that 
ingenuity and malice could devise. His place of 
confinement was the most dreary and hideous dun- 
geon, the floor of which was always covered with 
mud and slime, and the walls were ever dripping 
with water. He, too, was liberated on the death of 
Louis; but he emerged from _his prison a hopeless 
maniac, and died soon after. 

A fellow prisoner with Armagnac was the cele- 
brated Louis of Luxembourg, Count of St. Pol—a 
brave and skillful soldier, but a cruel and unprincipled 
man. Louis, to secure his friendship, had made him 
Constable of France, and besides richly endowing 
him with territory, gave him his queen’s sister in 
marriage. But St. Pol intrigued with the Duke of 
Burgundy, the most formidable and most feared 
enemy of Louis, and, in the course of his dealings 
with the duke and king, alternately betrayed them 
both. In one of their brief periods of amity they 
disclosed to each other the double treason of St. Pol; 
and the consequence was that after a short imprison- 
ment in the Bastile he lost his head—thus bringing 
out the point of an ambiguous saying which the king 
had addressed to him in one of his suspicious moods 
—‘Tam overwhelmed by so many affairs,” said the 
Machiavelian jester, ‘that I have great need of a 
good head \ike yours to get through them all.” 

The last capture of note in the reign of Louis XL, 
of whom any record remains, was James of Ar- 
magnac, Duke of Nemours, the governor of Louis in 
his minority, and the husband of his cousin Louisa. 
Engaging in some of the many intrigues by which 
the nobility sought to limit the growing power of the 
monarch, he was once pardoned, but again conspir- 
ing, he was beseiged in a strongly fortified town to 
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which he had fled and which was supposed to be 
impregnable. He surrendered, however, ona pledge 
that his life should be spared, and was thrown into 
the Bastile, where for two years he was subjected to 
the harshest usage. Being convicted of treason and 
sentenced to death, in violation of the pledge, he was 
beheaded, with circumstances of peculiar horror. A 
scaffold was erected expressly for his execution, 
with wide openings between the planks, and be- 
neath, clad in white, with their heads uncovered and 
their hands bound, were placed his children, that 
they might be sprinkled with their father’s blood. 
Nor did the vengeance of the king expire with the 
duke himself; the unhappy children, of whom the 
youngest was only five years old, were taken back to 
the Bastile and immured in their father’s dungeon, 
where they remained five years, until the death of 
Louis. The health of two of them was so broken 
that they did not long survive their liberation. 

In the reigns of Charles VIII. and Louis XII., no 
prisoners of note appear to have been confined in the 
Bastile ; but in those of the chivalrous Francis I. and 
of Henry II., its jailors and turnkeys had full employ- 
ployment. Our space will allow of little more than 
a bare enumeration. First on the list was the 
virtuous and equitable James de Beaume, Baron of 
Semblancai, superintendent of the finances under 
Louis XII. and Francis. Just, able and faithful, he fell 
a victim tothe rapacity of the Duchess D’Angouleme, 
the king’s mother. Lautrec, Governor of Milan, 
after the conquest of that province by Francis, had 
been defeated and driven from the duchy; and, on 
being reproached by the king, boldly vindicated him- 
self by asserting that the troops under his command, 
discontented at not receiving any pay, had compelled 
him to give battle and finally deserted him. The 
king, in astonishment, inquired whether Laut-ec had 
not received a sum of 400,000 crowns which had 
been sent him for the troops, and answering in the 
negative, Semblancai was called on for an explana- 
tion. He declared that the duchess, vested with 
authority as regent, had demanded from him the 
money, which she had appropriated to herself, and 
he produced her receipt in evidence. The king 
hastened to her apartment and loaded her with re- 
proaches; and from that moment her revenge de- 
creed the ruin of the upright minister. 

She had long to wait for its accomplishment; but 
the time at length arrived, when in 1524, the king set 
out in person to renew the war in Italy, again leav- 
ing his mother clothed with the powers of regent. A 
charge of peculation, sustained by false witnesses, 
was got up against Semblancai, and he was com- 
mitted to the Bastile. A packed tribunal sat in judg- 
ment upon him, having at its head the Chancellor 
Duprat, his bitterest enemy, and he was sentenced 
to be hanged—a sentence which was carried into 
execution soon after. 

The Chancellor Poyet next took up his residence 
in the Bastile—a dishonest judge and unprincipled in- 
triguer, who, after prostituting the powers of his 
office at the bidding of the king’s mother, fell a sacrifice 
to the enmity of the Duchess d’Etampes, the king’s 
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mistress, whom he had denied some favor she asked 
of him for one of her friends. He was confined in 
the Bastile six years, and there died, in 1548. 

The next were prisoners for conscience’ sake— 
Anne Dubourg and Louis Dufaur, Counsellors of the 
Parliament. They were protestants, and Henry the 
Second, urged on by the bigoted Guises and by his 
mistress, the Duchess of Valentinois, who expected 
to fill her-coffers with the proceeds of confiscations, 
remoselessly resolved to carry to its full extent the per- 
secution of the heretics. Dubourg and Dufaur were 
singled out as the first victims; they were sent to the 
Bastile and confined in a cage; and the former was 
eventually hanged and burnt, early in the reign of 
Francis Il. Dufaur was let off with a fine and a sus- 
pension from his judicial functions for five years—a 
sentence against which he boldly protested, and of 
which, after a hard struggle, he succeeded in pro- 
curing the revocation. 

The persecution of the protestants continued during 
the reign of Francis II., and the Bastile received 
many of them as prisoners; none, however, of any 
note, in that reign, except Francis de Vendome, the 
Vidame of Chartres, allied to the princes of the blood 
and the powerful house of Montmorenci. He was 
released only by death. 

In the reign of Charles IX., the Prince de Condé 
was threatened with the Bastile, for refusing to abjure 
protestantism—the. king giving him his choice be- 
tween ‘‘the mass, death, and the Bastile.” Condé 
resisted firmly for a time, but at length yielded, like 
Henry of Navarre, afterward King Henry IV.,and so 
escaped the threatened imprisonment. Other prisoners 
in this reign were La Mole and Cocenas, favorites of 
the king’s brother, the duke of Alencon, and agents 
in the formation of a conspiracy to place him on the 
throne—both profligates of the most infamous charac- 
ter, and Cocenas the known murderer of no less than 
thirty protestants, in the awful massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, whom he ransomed from the populace for 
the pleasure of putting them to death with his own 
hand. La Mole and Cocenas were beheaded. This 
same conspiracy brought to the Bastile two other 
prisoners, far higher in rank and. more estimable in 
character—the Marshals Francis de Montmorenci 
and Arthur de Cosse. 

Passing over the reigns of Francis II. and Charles 
TX., in which but few persons of note were con- 
signed to the Bastile, we come to that of the feeble, 
profligate and irresolute Henry III., when the vices 
of that monarch, the remorseless cruelty and ambi- 
tion of his mether, Catharine de Medicis, the intoler- 
able pride and rapacity of the powerful Guises, and 
the crue] oppression of the Huguenots, gave rise to a 
state of things which kept the dungeons of the Bastile 
full of tenants. Among these were Louis de Clermont, 
infamous in history under the name of Bussy d’Am- 
boise—a libertine, a professed duellist and a cold- 
blooded assassin—Nicholas de Salcede, an agent em- 
ployed by Philip the Second, of Spain, and the Guises 
in a conspiracy against the king, which he confessed 
in all its details, but which the Guises had influence 
enough with the irresolute king to make him dis- 





believe, and art enough to make Salcede afterward 
deny—he was torn in pieces by four horses—Francis 
Le Breton, a lawyer of eminence, who, unfortunately 
becoming insane, and writing a pamphlet in which 
the king was spoken of with great freedom, was first 
imprisoned and then hanged, although the judges 
who tried him represented to the king that he was 
laboring under mental alienation—and Bernard 
Palissy, who, after sixteen years of toilsome experi- 
ments, discovered the art of making the beautiful 
Sevres porcelain, and who, at the age of ninety, was 
consigned to the Bastile for refusing to abjure his 
religion, being a protestant. 

At length the hatred of the Guises against the king 
and the whole family of Lorraine, broke out in civil 
war. Henry was driven from Paris never to return, 
and the Bastile, with other fortresses, was seized and 
garrisoned by the powerful faction before whom he 
fled. Many prisoners were consigned to it during the 
brief supremacy of the Guises, but none whose names 
stand prominently out in history; and in 1594, it 
passed, with the city of Paris, intu the hands of 
Henry IV. 

For some years after the accession of that monarch 
his clemency and justice prevented the Bastile from 
having many inmates; and the celebrated Sully being 
appointed its governor, he converted it into a trea- 
sury, er place of deposit for the yearly surplus of 
revenue arising from his judicious management of 
the finances. The first prisoner of distinction whom 
it received was the celebrated Charles de Gentaut, 
Duke of Biron—one of Henry’s bravest and most 
skillful officers, and a man of high accomplishments, 
upon whom the king had lavished favors and honors, 
which, indeed, for a time, he well deserved. A 
colonel at the age of fifteen, in 1577, he was made a 
marshal in 1594, Governor of Burgundy the next year, 
and in 1598 attained the zenith of his elevation, being 
created Duke and a Peer of France. The king loved 
him warmly and sincerely; and but for his own 
vanity agd prodigality, the brilliancy of his fortunes 
might have continued to the end. The first of these 
led him to imagine that his superlative merit was 
inadequately rewarded—the other kept him always 
needy, and made him accuse Henry of avarice and 
ingratitude because the monarch did not feed his 
extravagance with boundless supplies. Under the 
influence of these feelings he listened to the over- 
tures of Spanish emissaries, who tempted him witha 
prospect of independent sovereignty; and finally 
entered into a treasonable league with the Duke of 
Savoy, with whom Henry wasat war, and for whose 
subjugation he had given Biron the command of his 
army. His reward was to be the erection of Bur- 
gundy into a kingdom, on the throne of which he was 
to be placed, and one of the duke’s daughters in 
marriage. Failing of success in the treason, he was 
to be indemnified for the loss of his appointments and 
estates in France, with 12,000,000 golden crowns and 
an annuity of 120,000. 

This treasonable project was not long concealed 
from Henry; and anxious to save the man he loved, 
even from himself, Henry took him aside and ques- 
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tioned him closely, promising a full pardon on con- 
fession. Biron did confess partially, but so described 
his fault as to make it appear trifling, and Henry, 
trusting that thus warned, he would return to the path 
of duty, professed to believe that Biron’s representa- 
tion was true, hinting, however, that a repetition of 
the fault might be attended with fatal consequences. 

The warning and the clemency were alike thrown 
away upon the infatuated Biron. Again he entered 
into treasonable correspondence with the Duke of 
Savoy; and he was betrayed by his own confidential 
agent, who placed in Henry’s hands a mass of papers 
which proved the guilt of Biron beyond all contra- 
diction. Henry was deeply affected. He sent for 
Biron, and in a private interview again urged him to 
confess and be forgiven. But the traitor who be- 
trayed had assured Biron that the papers were all de- 
stroyed—that nothing was known—and deceived by 
these assurances, he was mad enough to assume the 
tone of injured innocence—of lofty and virtuous in- 
dignation bordering on insolence. Fivetimes Henry 
renewed his attempts to save the duke, and as often 
he was repulsed ; and at'last he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to leave him to his fate. Speaking to Sully he 
declared his affection for Biron, and his strong desire 
to save him; adding, ‘‘ but my fear is that if I pardon 
him he will never pardon me, or my children, or my 
kingdom.” 

Biron was arrested as he was leaving the palace, 
and conveyed to the Bastile. The shock seems to 
have deprived him of his reason for the time. Re- 
fusing to eat, or drink, or sleep, he incessantly raved, 
threatened and blasphemed. 

He was tried by the parliament, convicted on the 
clearest evidence, sentenced to death, and executed. 
Mighty efforts were made in his favor, but Henry 
was firm, though sorrowful. His deportment while 
in prison, during his trial, and at the place of execu- 
tion, was most undignified and inconsistent; but I 
have not room even for a sketch of it, although the 
picture would be curious and interesting. Almost 
his last wish was for vengeance on his betrayer ; and 
vengeance was taken in a singular manner. This 
man, whose name was La Fin, after a lapse of four 
years, ventured to return to Paris. In the middle of 
the day, and in the centre of the capital, he was 
attacked and slain by some twelve or fifteen mounted 
men; and these,though not unknown, were never 
brought to justice. 

Another person of rank was implicated with Biron. 
This was the Count d’Auvergne, a natural son of 
Charles IX., and half brother of the Marchioness of 
Verneuil, Henry’s mistress. He, too, was consigned 
'o the Bastile, but disclosed all he knew of the con- 
Spiracy and was released. Afterward, however, he 
entered into another plot with the King of Spain, in 
which he had for companions the marchioness, his 
half-sister, her father, Francis d’Entragues, the Duke 
de Bouillon, and some other nobles. The objects 
and motives of this conspiracy are but imperfectly 
known, D’Entragues was undoubtedly influenced by 
i virtuous indignation against the royal seducer of 
his daughter; she herself is supposed to have been 





instigated by resentment at the king’s violation of his 
promise to marry her, and by ambition to secure the 
throne for her son by Henry; D’Auvergne probably 
had a natural genius for conspiracies. The plot was 
discovered and ihe parties were formally brought to 
trial. They were found guilty; D’Auvergne and 
D’Entragues were sentenced to lose their heads, and 
the marchioness to be confined in a monastery. Their 
sentences were commuted, however, D’Entragues 
being exiled to his estate in the country, the mar- 
chioness again taken into favor, and Auvergne left 
in the Bastile, where he remained twelve years. It 
has been said that the whole object of this trial was 
in fact to subdue the temper of the marchioness, 
whom the king madly loved, and who had become 
refractory. 

No other persons of note were sent to the Bastile 
during the remainder of Henry’s reign ; and five years 
afterward he was assassinated by Ravaillac. 

We must pass lightly over the regency of Mary de 
Medicis, and the reign of Louis XIII., although the 
rapacity of the former, and, after Louis became of 
age, the tyranny and cruelty of the iron-hearted 
Cardinal Richelieu, his minister and master, kept the 
dungeons of the Bastile always supplied with tenants. 
The extravagance of Mary led to the adoption of 
many expedients for replenishing her exhausted 
treasury, and among these a residence in the Bastile 
was not the least common or effectual; but the only 
prisoners worthy of particular notice were inearce- 
rated on the charge of sorcery. There were two of 
these, in especial, whose names history has preserved 
on account of the extraordinary manner in which 
they are said to have quitted the world; one was 
called Ceesar, the other Ruggieri, an Italian. In 
March, 1615, all Paris was astonished by learning 
that, in the dead of night, the devil whom they served 
had come in person, with a tremendous uproar, and 
strangled them in their beds. A mode of exit which 
may be accounted for without calling in assistance 
from the infernal regions. 

Another was Leonora, wife of the Marshal D’Ancre, 
a favorite of the queen regent. The marshal was 
murdered, at the instigation of the king, and his body 
torn in pieces by a mob; and the widow committed 
to the Bastile on the charge of sorcery—by the ex- 
ercise of which she was held to have acquired her 
great influence over Mary, who both loved and trust- 
ed her. Some Hebrew books, found in her apartment, 
were alleged at her trial to have been used for necro- 
mantic purposes; and the rest of the evidence was 
equally absurd. Gne of the questions put to her by 
the judges was, by what magic she had gained such 
influence over the mind of the queen-mother. ‘ My 
only magic,” she replied, ‘‘was the power that 
strong minds have over weak ones.”’ Nevertheless, 
she was condemned and sentenced to be burnt, after 
losing her head, and her ashes scattered to the winds 
—a cruel sentence, which she underwent with heroic 
fortitude. 

In the reign of Louis, after he became of age—or 
rather of the cruel and despotic Cardinal who tyran- 
nized over the king as much as he did over France— 
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victims of higher rank were numerous in the Bastile. 
Among them was the Count de Bouteville, of the an- 
cient and illustrious family of Montmorenci, but one 
of the most sanguinary duellists the world ever saw. 
The murderous practice of single combat had been 
carried to a frightful extent in the reign of Henry IV., 
and was continued in that of his successor. Scarcely 
a day passed without at least one duel, and the city 
of Paris swarmed with bravos ever on the watch to 
find a pretext for giving or taking offence. Bouteville, 
who had been engaged in many fatal combats, was 
selected as one worthy to be made an example of, 
and although the greatest efforts were made to save 
him by persons of the highest rank, he was thrown 
into the Bastile, and finally beheaded. 

Alchemy, that pretended science which ruined so 
many fortunes and not a few intellects, brought Noel 
Dubois to the Bastile. He was perhaps more knave 
than dupe ; but if so, he displayed a sad lack of judg- 
ment in attempting to practice on a victim so formi- 
dable as Richelieu. It was possible to deceive that 
wily churchman in trifling experiments, but when the 
success of these had convinced him that Dubois 
really possessed the powder of projection, the natural 
consequence was a demand for the immediate pro- 
duction of gold in vast quantities. Richelieu required 
him to furnish weekly not less than 100,000 dollars— 
and this, or any thing like it, was of course out of the 
question. Dubois took up his residence in the Bastile 
—was tried for dealing in magic, condemned and 
executed. Richelieu did not choose to appear before 
the tribunal in the character of dupe to a knavish 
adventurer. 

A witty libel on the all powerful minister, brought 
one Charles Debeys to the Bastile; but luckily ‘for 
him he was able to prove that he did not write it, and 
was liberated. 

Two persons of distinction, not subjects of the 
French King, were so unfortunate as to incur the 
displeasure of Richelieu; who did not scruple to 
violate, in their persons, the law of nations as grossly 
as in other cases he did those of humanity and justice. 
One of these was the Prince Palatine, son of the un- 
fortunate Frederick, King of Bohemia. On the death 
of Bernard, Duke of Saxe Weimar, the possession of 
his fine army became a subject of contest among all 
the belligerent powers of the time. The Prince 
Palatine was among the candidates for this prize, and 
passing through France on his way from England, to 
try for it, was seized by order of Richelieu, and shut 
up in the Bastile, where he was kept until the car- 
dinal had succeeded in purchasing the services of 
Duke Bernard’s officers and troops. Then the prince 
was set at liberty, with an apology for the mistake 
that had led to his arrest. 

The other personage alluded to was Count Philip 
D’Aglie, minister of the widowed Duchess of Savoy, 
who was the sister of Louis XIII. Being left regent 
of the dukedom until her son Emanuel should be of 
age, attempts were made by her deceased husband’s 
brothers to wrest from her the reins of government, 
to which end they obtained the assistance of Spain. 
She applied for help in her extremity to her brother 








. Louis, and it was promised, but on hard and costly 


terms—among which was the surrender of her son 
into the keeping of the French king. To the other 
conditions she submitted, but this she would not listen 
to; and her firmness was sustained by that of D’Aglie. 
By thus fulfilling his duty to his royal mistress, the 
count incurred the vengeance of Richelieu, and on 
the first favorable opportunity he was seized at Turin, 
despite the remonstrances and entreaties of the 
duchess, hurried to France, and immured in the 
Bastile, where he was detained until, with many 
other prisoners, he was set free by the death of the 
cardinal. 

This took place in the winter of 1642. Among his 
papers was found a moving letter from a person 
named Dussault, a prisoner in the Bastile, of whom 
little is known except what this letter discloses. 
From its terms it would appear that Dussault had 
been an agent of Richelieu, and been imprisoned for 
refusing to execute some unjust and sanguinary order. 
He had been eleven years confined when the letter 
was written, which was only three days before 
Richelieu’s death. It is doubtful if it ever reached 
him ; but if it did, pathetic as it was, it failed to touch 
his iron heart. Dussault remained fifty years longer 
in the Bastile—being liberated at the age of ninety— 
after having endured the horrors of that cruel im- 
prisonment sixty-one years—almost the term of a 
protracted life. How worthless must have been the 
gift of liberty to one so aged, whose kindred and 
friends must, in the ordinary course of nature, have 
all passed away—for whom the past and the future 
were equally a blank! 

We come now to the reign of Louis XIV.—which 
stands out in history the most stupendous monument 
of profligate, unprincipled, and grinding despotism 
on the one hand, and of abject submission and general 
corruption on the other, that the world ever saw. 
Louis was but a child when his predecessor died, and 
the kingdom was governed for some years by his 
mother, Anne of Austria, as regent. There were not 
many prisoners of note in the Bastile during her sway. 
The first of whom any mention occurs was a Spanish 
agent, named Casseluy, employed in negotiating a 
marriage between Philip IV., of Spain, now become 
a widower, and the Duchess of Montpensier, daughter 
of the Duke of Orleans. This marriage did not suit 
the views of the Cardinal Mazarin, who ruled the 
regent as absolutely as Richelieu had ruled her hus- 
band; so by way of preventing it he shut up poor 
Casseluy in the Bastile, and kept him there several 
years. 

Another was the Count de Rautzau, a brave and 
distinguished soldier, by birth a subject of Sweden, 
but rewarded for his services to France with the high 
rank of marshal. He was unlucky enough to be sus- 
pected by Mazarin of having something to do. with 
one of the plots of the time, and though innocent, was 
confined for eleven months in the Bastile, where his 
constitution suffered so much from the imprisonment 
that he died soon after his release. This poor fel- 
low had lost a leg, an arm, an eye, and an ear, in 
the service, but the poor remnant could not 
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escape the suspicions of the conspiracy-haunted 
cardinal. 

Another was the Count de Rieux, who seems to 
have been shut up for having had his ears boxed by 
the great Prince of Conde, in the palace of the Duke 
of Orleans. The duke thought proper to suppose 
that Rieux had done something disrespectful, so to 
excite the prince’s anger. 

When Louis became of age, he at once established 
that personal despotism which his subjects not only 
submitted to but consecrated, as it were, by an almost 
idolatrous worship. of his greatness and his glory. 
Unlike his father and mother, he tolerated no Mazarin 
or Richelieu; and even at the early age of seventeen, 
exhibited a strength of will and a sense of royal pre- 
rogative such as no sovereign of France had ever be- 
fore displayed. Mazarin died when Louis was 
twenty-three, and thenceforth he hagpno prime minis- 
ter, but became, in every ‘sense of the word, the 
autocrat of the kingdom. 

One of his first acts was the overthrow of Fouquet, 
his superintendent of finances—the richest, the most 
ostentatious, and, for a long time, the most brilliant of 
treasurers. He was able, but not over honest; and 
no doubt plundered the treasury to a vast extent. His 
fatal failing was a magnificent extravagance. On 
his estate in the’ country he built a mansion that cost 
18,000,000 of livres—equal to about three times that 
sum at the present day—and gave entertainments to 
the king and his court, which threw far into the shade 
even the splendors of royalty. 

He was, moreover, a profligate ; and it is lament- 
able to read in the scandalous chronicles of the times 
the almost innumerable names of high-born and 
beautiful women, for whose virtue the gold of the 
munificent superintendent was too powerful. Even 
the king’s mistresses did not escape his licentious 
ambition and attempts; and this was an affront Louis 
XIV. was little likely to forgive. In 1661, Fouquet 
was arrested suddenly as he was leaving the king’s 
presence—his papers were seized, and numbers of 
his friends and subordinate officers were taken into 
custody. He was bandied about from prison to prison 
for several years, and finally lodged in the Bastile, 
enduring his misfortune with great fortitude and 
dignity. Charges against him were drawn up and a 
special court was organized for his trial, consisting of 
twenty-two members, chosen for their known hostility 
—and at the head of it was placed the Chancellor 
Seguier, one of his most deadly enemies. 

It is creditable both to Fouquet and to those who 
had shared his prosperity, that he was defended with 
untiring zeal, both before the tribunal and the nation. 
Many men of letters wielded the pen in his behalf, 
With a courage which deserves no small praise; for 
the Bastile was staring them in the face. The trial 
lasted three years; and greatly to the disappointment 
of his enemies, and it is said of the king, oaly nine of 
the twenty-two voted for death; the other thirteen 
were for the milder sentence of banisiment for life. 
But Louis, of his own pleasure, changed this sentence 
to perpetual imprisoment, and Fouquet was imme- 
diately sent off to Pignerol, where for many years he 





was treated with great cruelty. There is a veil of 
mystery over his last days. He is generally said to 
have died at Pignerol, in 1680; but other accounts 
say that he was released. 

The reign of Louis XIV. star ds pre-eminent for 
the number and importance of the personages con- 
signed to the Bastile by his orders; and it is with ex- 
ceeding regret that I find myself obliged to pass over 
all but a few with little more than a bare mention of 
their names, and that even of those few I can enter 
but slightly into the history. I could employ hours 
upon this period alone; but I fear that I have already 
trespassed on the reader’s patience, and there is yet 
much to be told. ‘ 

Other prisoners of the Bastile at this time were the 
gay and witty St. Evremond, who got in by uttering 
some satirical remarks on Mazarin at a dinner party, 
and on being released, fled to England to escape a 
second imprisonment, with which he was threatened 
for speaking too freely of a peace entered into by 
the king. Simon Morin, an insane visionary, who 
believed himself to be the Son of Man, and that in 
his person the second advent had taken place; after 
several releases and re-imprisonments, still growing 
madder and madder, he was at length burned alive, 
by a most iniquitous sentence. Louis Lemaistre, 
better known by the name of Laci—an eminently 
pious and learned ecclesiastic—who took a leading 
part in the theological war of the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists, and for that part was immured five years 
and a half; he employed himself at the Bastile, in 
making a French translation of the Bible. The cele- 
brated Duke de Lauzun, one of the ugliest, wittiest, 
and most mischievous men that ever lived—long a 
favorite of the king, who delighted in his sa‘irical 
humor, but unfortunate enough to have for his enemy 
Madame de Montespan, one of the royal concubines, 
who gave him ten years of imprisonment, five of 
which were passed in a cell and in great misery. 
D’Oger, Marquis of Cavoie, brave, handsome, ac- 
complished, but a notorious duellist, and for this 
offence imprisoned. He owed his release to one of 
the queen’s maids of honor, who had fallen madly in 
love with him, and used to scold the king like a very 
termagant, once going so far as to threaten the royal 
countenance with her nails, if Cavoie was not re- 
leased. Louis took pity on her, and not only set 
Cavoie at liberty but made him marry her, although 
not without great difficulty, the young lady being un- 
fortunately very ugly. Another distinguished name 
on the long list is that of Louis, Prince de Rohan, 
also handsome, brave and accomplished, but infamous 
for his profligacy and extravagance. Ruined by 
these at length, in fortune and reputation, he engaged 
in a desperate plot to excite a revolt in Normandy, 
for which, after some time spent in the Bastile, he 
lost his head. 

In the same year with Rohan, a lad of sixteen, 
whose name is not recorded, was consigned to the 
Bastile for three satirical lines which he wrote, re- 
flecting on the servility of the Jesuits, whom he 
charged with worshiping no other God than Louis. 
He wasted no less than thirty-one years in the Bastile 
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and other prisons for this offence; and would pro- 
bably have never been released but that he happened 
to inherit a large fortune, which enabled him to buy 
his liberty from the Jesuits. 

Hitherto most of the prisoners that have come under 
notice were confined either for political offences, or 
for the gratification of personal revenge ; but now we 
come to a class of offenders, the magnitude and re- 
volting nature of whose crime, if it were clearly 
brought home to them, would deprive them of all claim 
to sympathy. The Marchioness de Brinvilliers was 
beautiful, but most profligate and corrupt. Engaging 
in a criminal intrigue with a young man named St. 
Croix, her father obtained a, lettre-de-cachet, for the 
imprisonment of the latter in the Bastile, where he 
formed an intimacy with an Italian, named Exili, and 
from him acquired the art of compounding deadly 
poisons, then brought to great perfection in Italy. St. 
Croix communicated his horrible secrets to his para- 
mour, and found in her an apt and willing scholar. 
Her father, two brothers and a sister were among her 
first victims, and she is said to have attempted the 
life of her husband also, but without success. St. 
Croix died suddenly, and among his effects was found 
a box, containing a variety of poisons, and a note, 
desiring that it might be delivered to the marchioness. 
This awakened suspicion of her, and she, not daring 
to meet it, fled to England, whence she afterwards 
removed to Liege, and was thete entrapped by an 
officer of the Parisian police, who made love to her 
under the disguise of an abbe, and finally succeeded 
in carrying her to Paris. Among her papers was 
found a written confession, by which it appeared that 
many persons had obtained poisons from her, and 
great numbers were in consequence arrested. After 
a brief confinement in the Bastile, she was beheaded, 
confirming before her death the horrible revelations 
of the written paper. A special tribunal was con- 
sequently organized for the trial of the accused, and 
most extraordinary were the disclosures which it 
elicited. It was asserted that vast numbers of per- 
sons had been poisoned—husbands by wives—fathers 
by children—public men by their political or private 
enemies. A widow, named Lavoisin, and about 
forty other persons, were arrested as venders of the 
poisons, and all found guilty. Lavoisin, either in 
the hope of escaping by implicating persons of rank 
and influence, or through pure malignity, made a 
confession in her turn, involving the names of many 
of the noblest personages of the court, who had had 
dealings with her; among whom were the Countess 
of Soissons, and the Duchess de Bouillon, the Prin- 
cess de Tingri, Madame de Polignac, and the cele- 
brated Duke of Luxembourg. 

The Countess of Soissons had been in early life 
one of the king’s favorites, and he sent to her a mes- 
sage, that, if she was innocent she had better go to 
the Bastile and he would befriend her; but if guilty 
she might retire from the kingdom. She immediately 
set off for Brussels, and never returned to France. 
The charge against her was poisoning her husband. 
The Duchess de Bouillon, her sister, braved out the 
accusation and was acquitted, as was also the Duke 





of Luxembourg. He wasaccused of dealing in sorcery, 
which, by the way, was among the crimes imputed 
to Lavoisin and her confederates. But Luxembourg 
underwent most cruel treatment while an inmate of 
the Bastile, being confined in one of the most noisome 
dungeons, where he was kept for fourteen months. 
It was to the enmity of Louvois, the minister of war, 
that he owed this severity. 

Lavoisin was burned alive, but the other convicts 
were let off with exile or imprisonment, and after a 
season the poison panic died away, like the witch- 
craft panic in New England, than which it had, per- 
haps, no better foundation. 

Under the regency of the Duke of Orleans the 
prisons were crowded, but chiefly with unfortunate 
persons from whom there were hopes of extorting 
money—the treasury being absolutely bankrupt. A 
sweeping edict gwas proclaimed, and a special court 
constituted for the purpose of reaching all persons 
who had any connection with the finances or with 
contracts—the former having a retrospective opera- 
tion of 27 years; informers were encouraged by a 
fifth of the money extorted; and vast sums were thus 
obtained, as well as by monstrous fines and imposi- 
tions. To give an idea of the extent to which this 
robbery was carried, I will mention that a list of 
4470 persons was made out, from whom was de- 
manded the enormous sum of 220,000,000 of livres— 
or about 40,000,000 dollars. In all this work the 
Bastile had its full share, as may be supposed. 

Literary men, however, and courtiers, were not 
overlooked in the distribution of Bastile favors. 
Voltaire had lodgings there for a year, as the sus- 
pected author of a libel on the Regent; and again 
for six months, some years afterward. Mademoiselle 
de Launay, a very distinguished scholar and author, 
remained there two years, for having been concerned 
in a rather absurd conspiracy against the Regent, got 
up by the Duchess of Maine, wife of one of Louis 
XIV’s illegitimate sons. William Law, brother to 
the famous projector of the Mississippi bubble, and 
two others of the directors, were sent there for a 
short time when the bubble burst. 

Dufresney, a most fertile author, was a frequent 
visiter to the Bastile. It is said of him that he had 
become so accustomed to lettres-de-cachet, that when- 
ever the oflicer appeared at his residence he used to 
tell his servant to pack up at once. Freedom of 
speech and of the pen was his suflicing cause. 

These are but a very few of the prisoners during 
the reign of Louis XV. I have selected them chiefly 
because their names have become generally known 
from other causes. One more I shall speak of, and 
then hasten to the close. 

Henry Masus de Latude, whose strange eventful 
history would alone furnish abundant material for a 
longer article than I have written, was a young man 
of noble family and good education. By a foolish 
but harmless device, the object of which was to 
attract the attention and obtain the patronage of the 
Marchioness de Pompadour, the king’s mistress, he 
affronted that royal harlot, and at her bidding was 
thrown into the Bastile. Thence, after four months’ 
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confinement, he was removed to Vincennes, where 
the governor treated him kindly, and even interceded 
with the marchioness for his liberation, but in vain. 
Nine months were wasted there, when Latude by a 
most ingenious contrivance effected his escape: For 
some days he concealed himself in Paris, and then 
adopted the romantic resolution of throwing himself 
upon the generosity of his persecutrix. It was dis- 
played in his reconveyance to the Bastile, where he 
was thrown into a dungeon and subjected to the most 
cruel treatment. In a fit of despair and rage he wrote 
a stinging libel on the marchioness, in the margin of 
a book, the consequence of which was an increase 
of severity. Again he effected his escape, after two 
years of almost incredible labor, and succeeded in 
reaching Brussels. But the vengeance of a profligate 
woman was on his track, and he fled to Antwerp, and 
thence to Amsterdam. But there was no safety for 
him, even in a foreign country. He was demanded 
by the French ambassador, and given up by the 
States General; carried back'to Paris and plunged 
into the most wretched dungeon of the Bastile, with 
heavy irons upon his hands and feet. It was here 
that, to relieve the tedium of his solitude, he em- 
ployed himself in taming the rats that infested his 
dungeon, of whose demeanor he gives a most amus- 
ing and curious account. He had no less than ten of 
them in training—gave them names, which they 
learned to distinguish, and taught them a variety of 
whimsical tricks, such as perhaps none but a French- 
man would have ever thought of. He contrived 
also, manacled as he was, to construct a sort of rude 
flageolet, from a piece of elder which he found among 
his straw—probably much like a child’s penny 
whistle—made thin tablets of his bread, and a pen 
from a fish bone, with which he wrote memorials to 
the king, using his blood for ink—which, however, 
procured for him no melioration of his lot. 

Three years and a half in this horrible den reduced 
him to a fearful state of misery in body, and of 
despair in mind, and he attempted suicide—first by 
starvation, and then by opening veins with a piece 
of broken glass which he contrived to obtain and hide. 
He was then removed to an upper room—much re- 
gretting the loss of his rats—where his sufferings 
were more endurable. He managed to catch and 
lame a pair of pigeons, but the brutal turnkey killed 
them before his eyes. 

In 1764 Madame de Pompadour died—a fact of 
which a friend contrived to give him information, 
and on account of which he looked upon his release 
a8 sure; he had then been fifteen years imprisoned. 
But Sartine, the lieutenant of police, had become his 
enemy, and his condition now became worse than 
ever. He was removed to Vincennes, and again 
consigned to a dungeon. Again, after 18 months, he 
contrived to escape, but was retaken and thrown into 
a frightful dungeon, only 6} feet in diameter, into 
which no ray of light could enter. After a time, 
however, he was removed to better quarters, but not 
until he was nearly dead. 

When he had been 26 years a prisoner the benevo- 
lent Malesherbes became one of the ministers, and 





Latude was released. But Malesherbes was made to 
believe that he was insane, and his removal from 
Vincennes was toa madhouse. Here he remained 
two years, and was then set at liberty, with an order 
to proceed at once to his native place, and there re- 
main. Unfortunately he lingered in Paris to draw 
up a memorial to the king—and when he did set out 
was again arrested, and again consigned to a dungeon. 
His memorial contained something by which the 
ministers were offended. Three years and two 
months he lingered away in this abode of misery— 
was again removed, when life was thought almost 
extinct, and on his recovery was committed to an- 
other dungeon, even worse than the first. 

At length, in 1781, he was visited by a public 
officer of rank and influence, who took compassion 
on him, and promised to exert himself in his behalf. 
Through his intercession writing materials were given 
to Latude, who drew up a memorial setting forth his 
sufferings. The messenger to whom he confided it 
dropped it in the street, and it was picked up by a 
young woman named Legros, who carried on busi- 
ness in a small way as a mercer, and whose husband 
was a teacher. She was deeply interested by its 
perusal, and devoted herself to his cause. Never 
perhaps was benevolence more sublimely exhibited. 
For months she toiled in behalf of the poor captive— 
reduced to sell her ornaments, her furniture, and 
even part of her clothing, for the means of subsist- 
ence, she besieged the doors of all to whom she could 
gain access—penetrated to the levees of ministers— 
resisted the entreaties and even reproaches of her 
friends—turned a deaf ear to calumnies and threats— 
although on the point of becoming a mother, went 
on fcot to Versailles in the depth of winter—and at 
last, after three years of these generous, these noble 
efforts, succeeded. Latude was set at liberty after 
35 years of seclusion from the world. A small pen- 
sion was bestowed on him, which was increased by 
private subscription ; and in 1793 he recovered heavy 
damages against the heirs of Madame de Pompadour. 
He lived to the age of 80; dying so late as 1805. 

He published a minute history of his imprisonment, 
making four small volumes; and it is one of the most 
curious and interesting books I ever read. 

The reader will doubtless be pleased to learn that 
generous and wealthy individuals conferred annuities 
on Madame Legros, and that the Montyon gold medal, 
annually given as the prize of virtue, was unani- 
mously awarded to her by the French Academy. 

There were some interesting prisoners of the Bas- 
tile in the reign of Louis XVI., but I must close. 
With the history of its destruction, at the beginning 
of that awful Revolution of which the causes are to 
be found in the tyranny and monstrous profligacy of 
the two preceding reigns, all are no doubt familiar. 
The ponderous key, which had so often turned to shut 
out hope and mercy, was sent to our Washington, as 
a trophy, which could not be more appropriately con- 
fided than to the keeping of that great and virtuous 
man, whose name will ever stand emblazoned on the 
page of history, a word of fear to despots, of glory 
and rejoicing to the free. 
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Mr. Epwarp Netanp had the good luck or the 
misfortune, whichever you choose, to be the own 
cousin of at least a dozen fine girls. Girls that one 
might be proud to meet on a winter’s morning in 
Broadway, or a summer’s evening at Saratoga, 
bright-eyed, rosy-lipped damsels, with merry smiles, 
and soft silken tresses, and—and—bless me! what a 
task to portray a dozen fine girls at once, a thing my 
poor every-day goose quill can never accomplish, I 
am certain, and so suffice it, that Ned had loved and 
flirted with them all, or nearly all, and at twenty-five 
was still a bachelor. 

While Ned was still in college, his cousin Helen 
came out. There was a deal of beauty in the Neland 
family, particularly among the female portion of it, 
and Helen was a decided belle, the belle ‘of the 
season perhaps; and Edward Neland worshiped her 
with all the enthusiasm of a first love, the purest, 
holiest passion of man’s heart. But Helen’s smiles 
were not for him; her hopes of conquest soared 
higher than merely the hum-drum affection of a boy- 
lover, and while he was sighing his heart away over 
his books, or weaving sonnets “to his mistress’ eye- 
brow,” she became the wife of a southerner, and 
there was an end of poor Ned’s day-dream. 

Fanny came next, but Edward had never really 
loved Fanny, it was only a smitation, as Webster or 
some one else hath it, a side-thrust of Cupid, which 
proved only a scratch, and when she chose to refuse 
his invitation to a sleigh ride, and accept that of Ben 
Lyde, who drove a splendid pair of grays, why, Ned 
consoled himself with a cigar and a merrier male 
companion, and after being mad with Fan for a week 
or two, thought no more about the matter. There 
was Carry, too, pretty Carry Lindsay, the veriest 
little flirt in Christendom, whose step was like a fay’s, 
whose cheek made one think of June roses, and her 
mouth—such a mouth !—reminded you of all sorts of 
delicious things. Ned fell half in love with Carry 
when she was sweet sixteen, and he danced with her 
at the first ball she ever attended: Wasn’t he proud 
of his pretty partner? And didn’t his heart keep 
time to the music that night? In fact, I know not 
what might have happened, but Ned discovered, just 
in time, that she did not care a fig for him, and so 
that romance was given tothe winds. What an un- 
fortunate fellow! 

But Ned had other cousins. Kate, a black-eyed 
creature, with a step like Juno, and a shower of jetty 
ringlets, that served to shade, without concealing, a 
pair of dimples, so deep they seemed fit hiding places 
for Love. There was Emma, but Emma was lite- 
rary, a bas blue, a scribbler for annuals and the maga- 
zines; Ned had a horror of literary ladies, a decided 








aversion; he liked woman in her own sweet sphere 
of home and home duties, a ministering angel to 
man; a fireside companion; a dispenser of life’s 
charities; but a woman who wrote—a regular book- 
maker, bah! he could n’t endure one, so he turned, 
as we may, to Harriet and Sophy, because they were 
sensible girls, but not exactly bookish. Harriet and 
Sophy were what is styled clever ; excellent house- 
keepers, quite celebrated for their preserves and 
pickles, and famous for delicious crullers and oily- 
cooks, at Christmas. They were not so pretty, per- 
haps, as some of the Nelands, but every body liked 
them, and when Ned dropped in at his uncle’s of an 
evening, he found them sitting with their needlework 
in such a cheerful parlor, there wasn’t another like 
it in all New York: Harriet ready at his first request 
to play and sing, and as to Sophy, why she was 
always ready for a waltz, and didn’t mind waltzing 
‘‘ with her cousin,’ and so they used to twirl about 
for awhile, and then sit down round the fire and chat, 
till the old gentleman would say, ‘“‘ Sophy, bring out 
the decanter and some glasses, will you? And the 
basket of apples, too, Sophy. And, Sophy, some of 
the pie I saw you making this morning.” And off 
trips Sophy, and in a few minutes in comes little 
black Joe, with a tea-board, and his young mistress 
all smiles behind him, with a bunch of keys in her 
hand; and Joe sets the tray upon the table; and Har- 
riet cuts the pie; and Sophy helps papa and mamma, 
and cousin Ned is toidto help himself; and while 
they are eating, cracking jokes as well as nuts, and 
drinking the girls’ health, the clock strikes ten, or’it 
may be eleven, and it is time to be gone, and Ned 
often asked himself after one of these social evenings, 
what there was about them that he liked so much. 
Ned was, as all men are, I suppose, an admirer, 
nay, a worshiper of beauty, with the most susceptible 
heart that any poor young gentleman was ever 
troubled with, the most romantic, vexatious, love- 
making heart in the world; every bright eye shot an 
arrow which pierced it, and every handsome face 
left its impress there, as surely as if that heart had 
been formed of white wax, rather than of real flesh 
and blood. He knew every pretty girl in Broadway, 
and scarcely a day passed that he had not a new 
flame, or did not imagine himself smitten with some 
smiling damsel, more lovely than the last. Ned, too, 
was a tolerably good-looking fellow himself, it must 
be confessed, that is, when he did not disfigure his 
countenance with a most bearish mustache, and 80 
he was considerably in demand with his prelly 
cousins whenever there was a party on the tapis. 
Fanny, and Kate, and Carry, and even Emma, occa- 
sionally claimed his services as an escort, and could 
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you have peeped into his escritoir, you would have 
found numberless little notes running somewhat thus 
—‘* Mrs. B. gives a charming party to-night, Cousin 
Ned, and we are to bring our beaux; of course you 
are one of them,” etc., etc.; or, “ Your beauless 
cousin, Carry, dear Ned, will be exceedingly obliged, 
if you will escort her this evening to Mrs. D’s 
soiree.” And upon these occasions Ned could not 
say nay for his life, and the girls knew he would not 
when they asked him. What a grand thing it is to 
be a favorite. | 

But one September, as ill-luck would have it, Ned 
was seized with a sporting mania; so with fowling- 
piece, game-bag, and pointer, off he started for a 
pedestrian expedition into Jersey. Now the merits 
or demerits of the case, whether young gentlemen 
thus accoutred should go about the country, popping 
at all the innocent little birds they see, is a subject 
which at present we need not pause to discuss, and I 
shall merely tell you, that after a three days’ ramble, 
Ned Neland, pretty well tired, and considerably 
‘‘travel-soiled,” made the best of his way to the inn 
of a certain village, where he called for a hot supper 
and a bed, and inquired for a gentleman of his own 
name, who lived somewhere in the vicinity. 

Squire Neland, so styled by his neighbors, was an 
uncle, of whom Edward knew comparatively but 
litle; the squire having inherited, arid passed his 
days at the old homestead, while his brothers had left 
the parental roof early in life, and formed new homes 
tor themselves, and stronger attachments, in New 
York. The squire was in all respects a man well to 
do in the world, a farmer on a large scale, a justice 
of the peace, a violent politician, and a regular good 
fellow. His opinion was worth something in Jersey, 
at least for twenty miles round, and was quoted as 
settling all questions of importance, either in law or 
equity. Every body knew the squire, as he knew 
every body, and when Ned made his inquiries in the 
public room of the inn that night, there were half a 
dozen voices to assure him the squire was at home, 
andto direct him by the nearest road to the iong, low, 
antiquated dwelling, beneath the shadow of whose 
roof-tree the elder branches of the Neland family had 
gamboled in their infancy and childhood. 

Early the next morning, therefore, Ned betook 
himself to the ‘old place,” where he was heartily 
welcomed by all, and overwhelmed with questions 
respecting each and every member of the Neland 
race. His uncle shook him warmly by the hand, and 
his aunt wished he had come to them at once, and not 
spent the night at Jacob Warner’s, for a more miser- 
able place to lodge at was not to be found any where. 
Here, too, Ned discovered a bevy of cousins, of both 
sexes, whom he scarcely knew existed until now; 
and among them a hardy youth of sixteen, expert in 
all manner of wood-craft, who was only too happy to 
be his companion. How they strolled together all 
day, and came home to frolic at night, it boots not 
now to tell, but ¢iés I must tell you, because it was 
the pivot upon which the wheel of Ned’s fortune 
turned; that one day while he and Tom Neland were 


climbing a high wall, some of the stones gave way— 
23 





Ned fell, and with him a huge fragment of rock, and 
that he was taken up with his leg broken, and carried 
back to the farm, there to remain for months instead 
of days. 

The whole house, and indeed the whole neighbor- 
hood, was astirat this disaster. A doctor was sent 
for and found at last—old ladies came with lotions 
and plasters—A unt Neland, pale with fright, drenched 
him with vinegar—while his cousin Mary held sal 
volatile to his nose, and bathed his temples with eau 
de cologne. The leg was set with some difficulty— 
Mrs. Neland summoned to the bedside of her son— 
and there lay our hero, with the prospect of a long 
confinement, endeavoring to be patient, although it 
was a hard task, and deploring the hour he had left 
home upon this most unfortunate expedition. 

But if his mother, with all the tenderness of her 
nature, watched over him, soothing his anguish, and 
anticipating his wants, Ned was not without other 
nurses, nor was any thing left undone by any mem- 
ber of the family, which might tend to pass the time 
of his imprisonment pleasantly away. Tom slept in 
the room with him, for Tom had taken a violent 
fancy to his city cousin, and insisted that if he could 
do nothing during the day, he must be useful at night. 
His uncle brought him the newspapers, and all the 
political items he could gather, for he and Ned were 
on the same side in politics, and the squire deemed 
every man an honest fellow who agreed with him on 
this point. Then his aunt made the nicest, the very 
nicest things in the world, for him to eat, and his 
cousin Mary sat with him for an hour or so to read 
aloud, because his mother had requested it, and it 
made Ned forget his pain and captivity. Now ought 
any man of common sense to have been discontented 
in such a situation, even witha broken limb? 

This cousin Mary, for it becomes us now to speak 
of her, was one of your nice girls, not striking, not 
brilliant, not even pretty—no, she wasn’t pretty a 
bit, and of course Ned was in no danger of falling in 
love with any woman, whose beauty did not at first 
attract him ; so she went very. quietly about her daily 
duties, coming to his room now and then to inquire 
about him, and Ned resumed his book when she was 
gone, and thought of something else. What was a 
plain country girl to an admirer of Broadway beau- 
ties? But shut up a man with only a spider for his 
companion, and he will become interested in it, and 
it so happened one day, by some unaccountable ac- 
cident, that Ned made a remarkable discovery, which 
was, that his cousin Mary possessed a peculiarly 
sweet voice, that “ most excellent thing in woman ;” 
and soon afterward, he came to the conclusion that 
she had certainly a pair of soft blue eyes, full of truth 
and goodness. Whether it was that he was so far 
removed from all other young ladies—that Kate, and 


Fan, and Carry, and an hundred more of his divini- 


ties were out of the way; or how it chanced exactly, 
I know not, but so it did occur, and he could nothelp 
wishing, that some clever fellow would offer himself, 
for Mary would make a sweet little nurse, and notable 
housekeeper, and all that sort of thing; never dream- 
ing that he might perhaps secure such a treasure, to 
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lighten with her presence hisown fireside ; and when 
his mother talked cf Mary’s good qualities, and said 
in return for all the kindness they had received, she 
should invite her niece to spend some time with them 
in New York; Edward merely answered, ‘‘ Very 
well, ma’am, I shall be glad if you do,” and returned 
to his book again. Cousin Mary was nothing more 
to him than a kind relative, that was certain. 

By and by our invalid was enabled to leave his 
room and get into the parlor. How delightful it was 


to be once more one of the family circle, to meet | 


them all at their merry evening meal; when uncle 
Neland’s mirth-inspiring laugh was awakened by 


Tom’s jokes or Ned’s witticisms—where aunt Ne- | 


land poured out the tea in large generous cups, and 
little Sue dropped in the sugar, by way of helping 
along. Ned began to fancy he should like a country 
life almost as wellas he did country fare. Here, too, 
our hero made still further discoveries in his cousin 
Mary’s character. He saw her with her parents, 
such a dutiful daughter ; with her brothers and sisters, 
so kind and gentle; with her friends, so courteous 
and attentive. Every day brought some new excel- 
lence to light, which far outweighed the want of per- 
sonal charms. Personal charms! why she wasn’t a 
plain looking girl after all—Ned’s opinion was 
changing—had n’t she blue eyes and white teeth? 
and if her mouth was rather large, was it not garnish- 
ed with smiles? and was not her hair smooth and 
glossy ? What a sophist had Ned become. But there 
was one thing which annoyed him a little, though he 
could not exactly tell why, and that was, the frequent 
visits of just such a clever fellow as he had wished 
his cousin Mary might fall in with. A handsome fel- 
low, too, who bore the stamp of nature’s true nobility 
in form and feature, with a well lined purse to boot; 


a desideratum in those days as well as now. These’ 


visits decided the fate of our hero. A man can stand 
any thing better than a rival, and so one morning, 
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when his mother and aunt were out visiting, and he 
and Mary were left téte-d-téte in the parlor, Ned 
popped the question. He didn’t go down on one 
knee, because he could n’t, but he just told her that 
he loved her better than any thing else in the world, 
and could not be happy without her. 

I believe ladies seldom make any response upon 
these interesting occasions, at least Mary did not, but 
she suffered him to retain the hand he held, and when 
she looked up, those gentle blue eyes were full of 
tears, and Ned kissed them away, and Mary did not 
forbid him. 

‘ What strange things come to pass sometimes,” 
said fair Carry Lindsay, as she and Fanny Neland 
were strolling down Broadway, about six months 
after this. ‘‘ Who would have thought, Fan, that 


cousin Ned, with all his boasted love of beauty, 
| would have married such a plain girl.” 


| 
| 


‘* Who, indeed?” said Fanny. ‘‘ He who was such 
a worshiper of female charms, and once declared that 
his wife should be the most beautiful creature in the 
world.” 

** All men are alike,” said Miss Lindsay, with a 
toss of her pretty head, ‘‘ and are sure to do the very 
thing they once abjured. You never heard a man 
rave about beauty in your life, who did not in the end 
marry a fright.” 

‘*« And Ned ‘has not proved an exception to so gene- 
ral a rule,” replied her cousin, laughing. ‘‘ Now if 
Mary had been rich, we might perhaps say he had 
found something better than a pretty face.” 

And Fanny Neland was right, though not exactly 
in the sense in which she intended—for Ned acknow- 
ledges that his plain little wife is worth a dozen 
sparkling belles, and that he has found something far 
superior to beauty, in her good understanding and 
warm affections. Something that will last, when 
Time, with ruthless finger, has stolen the roses from 
the cheek, and turned each shining tress to gray. 





A YOUNG MAN’S SONG. 


BY G. FORRESTER BARSTOW, 


Ox! why should tears bedim the eye, 
Or doubts obscure the mind ; 

Away let grief and trouble fly, 
As clouds before the wind. 

The fiercest tempests die away, 
The roughest storms subside, 

So let our hearts be light and gay, 
Whatever ills betide. 


When thick and dark the tempest lowers, 
And thunders mutter low, 

We feel the sweet refreshing showers, 
We see hope’s varied bow. 

When clouds obscure the summer sky, 
And hide the sun’s warm beam, 

From out the darkest clouds on high 
The brightest lightnings gleam. 


The dew drops, tears of sorrowing night, 

Refresh the opening rose, 
And in the morning’s joyful light, 

As beauty’s cheek it glows. 

New fragrance every floweret gains, 
And grows more fresh and fair, 

Beneath the frequent summer rains, 
Beneath the clouded air, 


When doubt and sorrow cloud our sky, 
And tears, as dew and rain, 

Fall on our path incessantly— 
A path of grief and pain; 

Why, pluck the flowers upon our way, 
And see the lightning shine, 

And let our hearts be light and gay, 
”*T is useless to repine. 
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A STROLL ABOUT POTZDAM. 





BY R. BAIRD, 





Potrzpam is the Versailles of Prussia. It stands 
about eighteen miles to the southwest of Berlin. 
Like its French prototype, it is situated in the midst 
of a country which has but few claims to natural 
beauty. A barren plain of sand, covered with stunted 
pines and other small trees, spreads out extensively 
around it. Here and there; it is true, a farm of 
greater or less extent occurs to diversify the scene; 
but as the fields of which they are composed have, 
for the most part, the appearance of being exceed- 
ingly sterile, these cultivated spots serve to render 
more visible the desolation which reigns around, 
rather than to relieve it. 

It was on one of the finest days in autumn, when the 
yellow leaf was beginning to show itself on the low 
oaks and other underwood which is to be found here 
and there growing among the pines, that we sallied 
forth from the city of Berlin, by the Potzdam Gate. 
Our road at first lay through a long suburban village, 
composed of gentlemen’s country-seats, taverns, and 
coffee-houses, which are much frequented by the 
citizens in the summer season. We passed the 
Botanical Gardens, traversed the village of Schéne- 
berg, and at the distance of nine miles from the 
capital came to Zehlendorf. Hitherto the country 
through which our road lay was considerably culti- 
vated. But beyond Zehlendorf the route was through 
an almost uninterrupted forest, for nine miles more, 
till we arrived on the southern or left bank of the 
Havel. 

This river rises in the north, and after receiving 
the Spree (on which small stream stands the city of 
Berlin) it flows southward and westward, till it falls 
into the Elbe. It is a very sluggish river, of no con- 
siderable volume, in the greater part of its course. 
In certain places, however, it expands into small 
lakes, some of which embosom islets which are not 
wanting in beauty. Such is the character of this 
stream in the vicinity of Potzdam. 

The road was, at the time to which we refer, 1837, 
a Macadamized one, and stages passed rapidly six 
times a day between Berlin and Potzdam. Since 
1840 a rail-road has connected these cities, and the 
fizzing steam-engine, dragging a long train of cars, 
and casting forth steam and smoke, is seen every two 
or three hours, dragon-like, pursuing its dusky way 
to and fro, scaring the wild beasts and the birds which 
haunt the neighboring forests. 

Potzdam stands on the right bank of the Havel, 
which here expands into a long lake, with finely 
wooded, picturesque and sloping shores. The city 
lies back from the river from a quarter to half a mile. 
The site is low, but the ground rises gently as it 
recedes from the water. The road from Berlin 
crosses the Havel at a narrow point in its course 





which connects two lakes, and at the distance of 
about a mile above Potzdam. Near this bridge, but 
on the south side of the river, stands the beautiful 
villa of Glienecke, once the residence of the cele- 
brated minister of state, Von Hardenberg, but now 
belonging to the Prince Charles, a brother of the 
reigning monarch, who has fitted it up with much 
taste in the English fashion. 

The population of Potzdam is about 32,000, in- 
cluding the garrison. The streets are generally wide ; 
many of the houses are large and handsome; and 
when the court is there, there is a considerable ap- 
pearance of life. At other times the streets seem to 
be almost deserted. This is particularly the case in 
the winter. In the summer the visits of the royal 
family, and their protracted stays, combine with the 
beauties of the environs to attract thither many 
people, citizens as well as strangers. 

There are four royal palaces in Potzdam and its 
vicinity. One is called, par excellence, the Royal 
Palace. It stands in the southwestern edge of the 
city. It contains little that is worthy of special 
notice, save the apartments which were occupied by 
Frederick the Great, who built not only this palace, 
but all the other royal residences in Potzdam, and 
who was, in fact, the author of all that is either 
splendid or beautiful in that city, save an elegant 
church which has recently been built in the vicinity 
of the palace of which we are speaking. These 
apartments remain nearly in the same state in which 
they were at the death of that monarch. Here are 
shown his writing-table, spotted all over with ink, 
his inkstand, his music-stand, his bookcase, filled 
chiefly with French works, and the chairs and sofa 
which he used, their coverings nearly torn off by the 
claws, it is said, of his dogs. The bed on which he 
slept has been removed, because it was worn out, 
and almost pulled to pieces by curious visiters who 
wished to carry away some memorial of that great 
man. Adjacent to his bed-room is a small room 
provided witha round table that ascends and descends 
through a trap-door in the floor. It was. here that the 
monarch was in the habit of dining, téte-d-téte, with 
his most intimate friends, without the fear of being 
overheard; inasmuch as the dinner was served with- 
out the presence of a waiter. Many of the rooms of 
this palace are very richly and even gorgeously 
furnished. We gazed witha melancholy interest at 
those which the celebrated Louisa, the late beautiful 
and excellent Queen of Prussia, and mother of the 
reigning monarch, once occupied. They remain in 
the same state in which they were at her death in 
1810. 

In an opposite direction, and north of Potzdam, is 
what is called the Marble Palace, so named from the 
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abundance of marble with which it is adorned. 
Many of its apartments are very beautiful. Not far 
from it is a little village called the Rwsszan Colony. 
It consists of about a dozen houses, all built entirely 
after the fashion of the cottages of the Russian 
peasants. This village is inhabited by a company of 
serfs which the Emperor Alexander gave to the late 
King of Prussia. The little church, which stands in 
the midst of the colony, is beautifully fitted up with 
paintings, silk curtains, and silver plate, and adapted 
to the services of the Greek church. A priest of that 
church is maintained here for the religious instruction 
of the little congregation, in conformity with the doc- 
trines and rites of their national faith. 

Westward of the city, and contiguous to it, lie the 
beautiful gardens of the Sans-Souci, filled with fine 
forests, and intersected with extended avenues; 
whilst many a fountain, with its numerous jets of 
water, its Neptune, its Amphitrite, and its Naiads 
add an indescribable charm to the scene. Marble 
statues, of a merit wholly mediocre, however, are to 
be seen, here and there, standing on the borders of 
the public walks. But the most beautiful object in 
these gardens is the statue of the late Queen of 
Prussia, made by tke celebrated Prussian artist, 
Rauch. It is to be seen in a small building in the 
western part of the gardens. It is a copy of the one 
which is in the mausoleum in the gardens of Charlot- 
tenburg. 9 , 

The length of these gardens, from east to west, is 
well nigh two English miles. Their width is not far 
from one mile, from the Havel back to the rising 
ground which forms their northern boundary. A 
wide avenue runs throughout their entire length, and 
divides them into two unequal parts. At the western 
end of this avenue stands what is called the New 
Palace, a large and showy mass, which does not dis- 
play much taste either in its exterior or its interior. 

In the library of this palace there is a copy of the 
miscellaneous works of Frederick the Great, in 
French—" Des Cfuvres Mélées du Philosophe ‘de 
Sans-Souct, avec Privilége d’ Apollon.” This copy 
contains many notes in the handwriting of Voltaire, 
some of which are specimens of severe criticism. 
And yet there are not wanting remarks which are 
characterized. by the basest adulation. For instance, 
we find at the end of one of Frederick’s letters the 
following phrase: “ Que d’esprit ! de grace, d’imagi- 
nation! qwtl est dowx de vivre aux pieds d’un tel 
homme !°* 

But the most interesting, by far, of all the royal 
palaces in and about Potzdam is that of Sans-Souci. 
It stands on the right side of the gardens of which we 
have spoken above, and at a short distance from the 
city. The site is considerably elevated. The ground 
rises rather suddenly from the gardens. Terrace 
above terrace mounts up to the height of at least one 
hundred feet. The palace stands on the uppermost, 
or rather on the plateau which spreads out beyond it. 
It isa long low building, displaying no great archi- 
tectural beauty, but its position is very fine. Facing 


* What wit! what grace, what imagination! How 


sweet it is to live at the feet of such a man! 





the east, it overlooks the gardens, their avenues, 
their basins and fountains, and commands a view of 
an extensive section of the valley of the Havel, 
which here has a great width. The terraces are 
planted with the choicest vines, olives, and orange- 
trees, and are covered with glass roofs which lean 
from one to another. 

Almost at the bottom of this succession of terraces, 
stand two outbuildings, at the distance of some forty 
rods apart. They are low and long edifices. The 
one on the left, as you stand in front of the palace 
looking to the south, is the celebrated Pretwre Gallery 
which Frederick the Great took such pains to form, 
but which is far from being equal to what one 
expects to find it, who regards the vast sums which 
were laid out upon it. Nevertheless there are some 
good paintings in it. The building on the right is 
called the Hall of the Knights, and is chiefly used for 
royal dinners, balls, ete., in the summer season. It 
contains a succession of large square rooms, whose 
walls are adorned with paintings in fresco. 

The palace of Sans-Souci was the favorite resi- 
dence of Frederick the Great. The portion of it 
which he occupied remains very much as it was at 
the moment of his death, which took place in this 
palace. A clock which the monarch was in the habit 
of winding with his own hand was stopped (the 
Prussian cicerones will tell you that it stopped of its 
own accord) at the moment of his death, and the 
hands continue to point to 20 minutes past 12. A 
portrait of Gustavus Adolphus is the only ornament 
that adorns the walls of the room in which the 
monarch died. 

In the opposite end of this palace, which was many 
years inhabited by the present king when he was 
crown prince, were the apartments of Voltaire, what 
time the “ Philosopher of Fernex” sojourned with 
the ‘‘ Philosopher of Sans-Souci.” Here it was that 
these infidel philosophers spent their evenings in 
various discourse, some of which was probably not 
very philosophical. Here, too, was the scene of their 
philosophical quarrels ! 

Tantene in celestibus ire? 
And here it was—alas! for poor human nature, even 
when under the influence of philosophy !—that the 
philosopher of Sans-Souci literally kicked (at least 
Lord Dover says so) the philosopher of Fernex out 
of doors! This, it must be confessed, was not phi- 
losophical. 

Frederick the Great was a strange mortal. He had 
no love for woman in his heart at any period of his 
life; but he had a wonderful affection for horses and 
dogs. At the extremities of the terrace on which 
stands the palace of Sans-Souci, are the graves of his 
favorite dogs and horses. It is said that he desired, 
and even commanded, that his own mortal remains 
should repose with theirs! But his will, in this par- 
ticular, was not obeyed. 

At a short distance north-westward from the palace 
of Sans-Souci, stands the famous Mill of Sans-Souet. 
The history of this windmill is as follows :—It was 
owned by a man who refused to sell it to Frederick 
the Great, excepting for an enormous price. Much 
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as that monarch wanted it, for the purpose of extend- 
ing his grounds in that direction, he refused to buy it 
at the price demanded. In revenge, he planted a 
goodly number of trees near the mill, which in pro- 
cess of time becoming tall, probably served no good 
purpose so far as the mill was concerned, for they 
kept off the wind when it blew from that direction. 
Frederick had malice enough to do any thing that 
was ill-natured, or even downright wickedness. A 
few years ago, the present proprietor of the mill, a 
descendant of Frederick’s obstinate neighbor, be- 
coming embarrassed in his circumstances, went to 
the late king and offered to sell him the property. 
But the king refused to buy it, saying that it had be- 
come a matter of historical association as it stood, 
and that it must remain private property. He gener- 
ously, however, relieved the owner from his embar- 
rassments, and settled a pension upon him. 

One of the most interesting spots in the vicinity of 
Potzdam is unquestionably the Pfauen-Insel, or 
Island of Peacocks. It is a beautiful islet, lying in 
an expansion of the Havel, at the distance of nearly 
three miles to the north of the city. A carriage-road 
along the left bank leads up to a point opposite to the 
island, whence a ferry-boat in three or four minutes 
carries the visiter over. -But we preferred to go by 
water, from the bridge over the Havel at Potzdam. 

The weather was fine, and the occasion wasa gala- 
day. Thousands of people from Berlin and Potzdam 
were flocking to the scene of pleasure. Our little 
boat, covered with a canopy to protect us from the 
sun, and managed by three or four oarsmen, was 
filled with passengers, all of whom, excepting our- 
selves, were Germans. Among them were many 
young men, and some of them were students. And 
certainly a noisier set of fellows we have seldom met 
with any where. Drinking beer and smoking the 
pipe were most assiduously prosecuted. Shouts of 
mirth made the ‘ welkin ring.” 
immer trinket, mat dem rauch, mit dem rauch, mit dem 
rauch.* The sounds, mut dem rauch, fairly ring in 
our ears to this day—so often were the words sung, 
or rather shouted, the voice of the multitude ascend- 
ing in each repetition, until the accent became so 
high as to be reached only by the sharpest voices, 
and resembled the scream of a cat more than the 
voice of a human being. 

At length we reached the island, and certainly it is 
a bijou of a place. It isa mile and more in length, 
but is not wide. A pretty little royal summer palace 
or lodge stands about the middle of it, surrounded 
with flower-gardens. In one part is a fine grove of 
large old oaks, elms, and beech trees. The hot- 
houses are very large, and contain some of the tallest 
palms and other tropical plants, which are to be found 
in all Europe. The menagerie is filled with wild 
animals, and is well kept. The apartments in the 
palace are very small, but exceedingly neat and 
chastely adorned. It was a favorite place of visit 
With the late king. Indeed this island was.a sort of 
hobby for that excellent monarch. In the little bed- 
room of his majesty, there isa charming bust of his 

* Drink, drink, ever drink, and smoke, and smoke. 
23% 
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admirable queen, whose death he ceased not to lament 
till his own decease. It was made by the celebrated 
Prussian sculptor Rauch. 

But to our mind there is nothing in Potzdam more 
interesting for its historical associations than the 
Garrison Church, which stands at the distance of half 
a mile or less, to the west of the first mentioned 
palace. It is in the south-western corner of the city, 
and not far from immense barracks, which are occu- 
pied by several regiments of troops. This church is 
a large and imposing one. Its services are not only 
attended by the military, but also by the court, when 
it is at Potzdam. Asin most of the large churches 
on the Continent, but a small part of the area is cover- 
ed with fixed seats; the pulpit is on one side, and is 
a small tub-like affair, that is perched up against one 
of the pillars which sustain the gallery, from which 
it is entered. Beneath the gallery at this point is the 
mausoleum which Frederick the Great erected for 
the remains of his father, and where his own were 
deposited. It is about twelve feet square, and is con- 
structed wholly of marble. The entrance is beneath 
the pulpit. It contains nothing but two bronze coffins 
or sarcophagi, which lay parallel to each other, and 
at the distance of some four or five feet apart. That 
of Frederick the Great is the smaller of the two, and 
lays on the right hand as one enters; that of his 
father, Frederick William I., is considerably the 
larger, and lies on the left. 

In the year 1805, the Emperor Alexander, of Russia, 
visited his father-in-law, the late king of Prussia, for 
the purpose of engaging him in a war against Napo- 
leon. Days were spent in serious’ and private con- 
sultation on this momentous subject. At length all 
was settled, and nothing remained but to ratify, as it 
were, the agreement by a most solemn act. For this 
purpose the two monarchs, accompanied by the 
beautiful and unfortunate Queen of Prussia, issued 
forth at the dark hour of midnight from the palace, 
and rode in a gorgeous carriage, with footmen in 
splendid liveries, down to the Garrison Church. The 
sexton, with a flambeau in his hand, unlocked the 
great door, conducted the royal visiters up the nave, 
opened the mausoleum, and passing between the 
coffins of the dead, took his stand at-the upper end of 
this gleomy place. The streaming light from the 
torch gave an unwonted aspect to the whole interior, 
and rendered it mere solemn than ever. The em- 
peror, the king, and the queen gathered around the 
coffin of Frederick the Great, and there, with hands 
united over it, they took an oath never to cease to 
resist Napoleon until his overthrow should be accom- 
plished ! 

One year passed away. The armies of Prussia 
were annihilated on the plains of Jena! The King 
ot Prussia fled toward Poland, and Alexander was 
hastening to collect his Scythians and march to his 
relief. Napoleon took up his abode for a few weeks 
at Berlin and Potzdam. He, too, must needs visit the 
tomb of the Great Frederick. Accompanied by his 
brother, Jerome, and several officers, he drove down 
in his splendid chariot, at the hour of midnight, to 
the Garrison Church. The sexton was ready to re- 
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eeive him and his retinue. Torch in hand, he con- | 
ducted them to the tomb, and placed himself at the | 
upper end of it, between the heads of the coffins. 
Bonaparte entered with a firm and solemn air. His 
brother stood by his side. His officers arranged them- 
selves behind him. Instantly he inquired of the 
sexton which of the coffins was that of Frederick the 
Great. He was told that it was the one on his right.* 
Fixing his eyes upon it, he stood, with his right hand 
in his bosom and his left behind his back. The 
silence of death reigned for several moments. There 
stood the greatest commander of his day gazing at the 
coffin of the greatest general of the last generation. 
What a spectacle ! 

At length the silence was interrupted by Napoleon, 
who exclaimed, as he continued to contemplate the 
sarcophagus of Frederick :—Grand homme! Si tu 
wivais encore je ne serats pas ver !} 


* There is a large ag which sets forth this scene, in 
the palace of Versailles. But the artist has eS erga 
Napoleon as contemplating the coffir of the father of 
Frederick the Great, instead of that of Frederick himself! 

+ Great man! if thou wert still alive I should not be 





here! 





After this he stood conversing with his brother a 
few minutes, and then departed. In a few moments 
darkness reigned again in the abode of the dead, and 
the flashing wheels of the conqueror were rolling to- 
ward the palace. There, amid festive scenes and 
consultations with his officers on plans for the pro- 
secution of the campaign, it is not likely that the 
impression which the visit to the dead had made 
lasted a longtime. Ina few days he was en route 
for Eastern Prussia and Poland, in pursuit of his 
royal enemy—like the eagle hastening after its 
prey !* 


* Some authors, and among them Lord Dover, I believe, 
state that Napoleon took away the sword of Frederick the 
Great, which, they affirm, lay on his coffin. But there is 
some mistake here, without doubt. The old sexton who 
accompanied Napoleon into the mausoleum, assured me 
that there never was any sword on the coffin of Frederick 
the Great. The present King of Prussia, when he was 
crown-prince, confirmed this statement, and said that there 
never had been a sword there that he had heard of. It is 
- that if ever Napoleon took, or stole a sword of 

rederick the Great, it was one which he found in the 
upper story—which serves as a sort of museum of antiqui- 
ties—in the old palace in Berlin. The Prussians say that 
Blacher brought it back from Paris, after the battle of 
Waterloo. 





HEART SORROW. 





BY PARK BENJAMIN, 





“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness.”’ 


Distant from thee—yes ! distant and apart, 
Without a hope that heart shall join to heart, 
No more remembered and no longer grieved, 
By friends deserted, and of love bereaved, 
How slowly, sadly creep my toilsome hours, 
As from Life’s garland drop the withered flowers ! 
When to my grave, perchance by strangers borne, 
I soon shall journey, darling, wilt thou mourn ? 
From thy soft eyes will drops of pity fall 
For him who loved thee, dearest, best of all— 
Who, though sad Fate dissevers from thy side, 
Though stern Misfortune must our lots divide. 
Still fondly muses o’er departed days, 
Still turns to thee his true and constant gaze ? 
Ah! let my hand, once warmly pressed in thine, 
Ere it grows cold, record the earnest line, 
To tell how love, by absence stronger made, 
Blooms in the mist and brightens in the shade. 


Yes, my life’s treasure—for thou wert mine own— 
Still clings this heart to thee, and thee alone ; 
And would not give, for all its present toys, 
One recollection of our love’s deep joys. 
How sweet the landscape of existence smiled 
For me, a man, for thee, a very child— 

A child in heart, whose confidence and faith 
Were pure as innocence and firm as death. 
No cloud o’ershadowed: in the calm serene 
Of thine own nature nothing dim was seen: 
All to delight conspired and naught to grieve, 
The world thine Eden, thou its happy Eve. 
Alas! my dearest, was it mine to doom 





Thy light of love to darkness like the tomb ? 
Was mine the voice to scare thy steps away 
From flower-strewn gardens in the smile of day 
To that bleak spot, where night and silence brood, 
And the heart wastes in hopeless solitude ? 

Ah, as I ponder on thy patient wo, 

I dare not think who caused the tears to flow, 
As, through Time’s veil, I see thy pleading eyes 
Half filled with anguish, half with wild surprise, 
When from my lips the cruel sentence came 
That we must part, not even friends in name— 
Once more the fountain bursts its icy seal, 

Once more I learn I still have power to feel. 


Think not a moment that oblivion hides 
What once was dearer than the world besides ; 
Think not thy picture, from that inner shrine, 
Where feeling bends to memories all divine, 
Can be removed or yield its guarded place 
To fairer form or more seraphic face. 
No fickle canvas doth thy features bear, 
To fade in daylight or groW dim in air; 
But, by love’s ray with sunlike warmth impressed, 
Thine image glows unchanging in my breast. 
Then think not, darling, though ‘‘no more—no more, ° 
Breaks on our souls like waves along the shore, 
With a deep tone of sorrow and despair, 
That I can cease remembered love to share, 
That I can ever from my heart untwine 
Affection’s tendrils wreathed by hands like thine, 
Or recreant prove to vows so truly given, 
Unsealed on earth, but registered in Heaven. 
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BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE,”’ “ WESTWARD HO!’’ ETC. 





Every classical reader is doubtless familiar with 
the celebrated Island of Crete, where flourished the 
illustrious Minos, the pattern of judges; where Jupi- 
ter was cradled on Mount Ida; where the great laby- 
rinth exhibited its inextricable windings; where the 
wine was super-excellent, and the people, according 
to all ancient authorities, no better than they should 
be. In the various mutations of this world, the 
island has changed its name to that of Candia, and 
the government of Minos for that of the representa- 
tive of the Prophet. But the wine and the people 
remain as they were, one fit for the gods, the other 
for the penitentiary. They fear nothing but the 
Turks, the Corsairs, and the Vroucolacas. 

When a Christian dies in Candia, they cannot 
afford him Christian burial without giving ten pence 
to the papas, or priest, two crowns to the bishop, 
and double that sum to the grand-vicar, the arch- 
treasurer, and the archivist; nay, it goes hard but the 
Patriarch of Constantinople comes in for a share. 
If these things are neglected, ten to one but the unfor- 
tunate deceased becomes a Vroucolacas, which, in 
the modern Greek jargon, signifies the spectre of a 
dead body possessed by a demon. They are always 
mischievous, and not unfrequently malignant, ac- 
cording to the previous character of the person they 
represent, playing all sorts of tricks, and occasionally 
indulging in cruel, unseemly amusements, not un- 
like the witches and necromancers of old, as certified 
by undoubted authority, ecclesiastical, civil and 
judicial. Having recorded these indispensable pre- 
liminaries, we shall now proceed with our tale. 

More than a century age there resided in the city 
of Candia, capital of the island of that name, and 
famous in history for sustaining one of the most obsti- 
nate sieges on record, a very dignified person of 
Latin extraction, who either was, or pretended to be, 
descended not only from the ancient Dukes of the 
Archipelago, but the Greek Emperors of Constanti- 
nople, and carried his head erect accordingly, except 
in the presence of a turban. Among his down- 
trodden and oppressed race he gave himself great 
airs of superiority, bat the sight of a turban instantly 
converted him into a cringing slave, and a visit from 
a janizary gave him a fit of the ague. His name was 
Crispo Sanudo; he possessed a house in the city, 
highly creditable to a people that knew nothing of 
architecture, and a garden containing abundance of 
citron, lemon, orange, olive and pomegranate trees, 
planted without the least regard to order or regularity, 
and looking very much like a little wilderness. Be- 





sides, he paid the highest tax of any inhabitant of the 
whole island, except the Superior of the Monastery 
of Arcadi, the monks of which, as is the case all the 
world over, and more especially in the Grecian 
Archipelago, possessed the richest lands, and the 
finest olive and labdanum trees in Candia. In addi- 
tion to all this, he, as before stated, boasted of having 
in his veins a sprinkling of the blood of the Com- 
nenii Emperors of Constantinople, the meanest race 
that ever occupied the throne of the Ceesars. Every 
thing else that was Greek he despised, but still he 
gloried in being descended from Michael the Stam- 
merer, whose daughter had married one of his ances- 
tors, a Duke of the Archipelago, of the family of 
Sanudo. 

But his most valuable possession was an only child, 
a daughter called Florentia, now just on the eve of 
finished womanhood, and the fairest of all the daugh- 
ters of the isle. It wasa great reflection, however, 
on her intellect, that she was quite blind to the foibles 
of her father, and her own beauties, both which 
were universally acknowledged. But the iruth is, 
she was kept so close that she had no opportunity of 
comparing him with any body but her old nurse, and 
a young man she had more than once seen through 
the lattice of her window, gazing at her with looks 
peculiarly expressive. Crispo was proud of his 
daughter, for he had loved her deceased mother as 
well as a selfish man can love any thing but himself; 
and, besides this, she was docile as a lamb, and de- 
scended from the Greek emperors—not forgetting 
Michael the Stammerer. 

Florentia, though confined to her cage, was as 
lively as a Canary bird, and tripped about the castle, 
as Signor Crispo called it, till she was tired, after 
which she sung the old nurse to sleep with the voice 
of a seraph, though the poor soul had almost entirely 
lost her hearing, in her youth, by the tremendous 
cannonading of the Knights Templars at the siege of 
Candia. The young Grecian maid was indeed very 
happy until she attained the age of sixteen, for such 
innocent beings can be happy almost anywhere. 
About this time, however, an event occurred, which, 
in its consequences, led to a gradual interruption of 
that.serenity and repose she had hitherto enjoyed. 

She was frequently permitted to walk in the garden, 
which was surrounded by a pretty high wall, accom- 
panied sometimes by her father, but generally by her 
old nurse, who was wonderfully addicted to dozing 
in warm weather, and who, in that state, could only 
be roused by an exemplary shaking. On one of these 
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occasions, as Florentia was standing under an orange 
tree laden with the choicest fruit, there suddenly fell 
at her feet one of the most beautiful pomegranates 
she had ever seen. She picked it up, and admired, 
and inhaled its delicious odors, when all at once it 
occurred to her to wonder whence it came. The 
tree under Which she stood did not certainly bear 
such fruit, and yet the pomegranate as certainly fell 
from the tree. While in this state of perplexity, ber 
wonder was changed to astonishment and dismay by 
a still more remarkable phenomenon. A man came 
tumbling down from the tree instead of a pomegra- 
nate, and having luckily escaped with his limbs 
whole, threw himself at the feet of Florentia, and 
looked in her face with such an air of profound 
humility that she could not but find in her heart to 
forgive his intrusion. Indeed she was so frightened 
at his first appearance that she uttered a faint scream, 
but it reached not the dozing nurse, who was re- 
clining on a grassy terrace; and having at length 
ventured to look in the face of the new comer, she 
at once recognized the young man who had of late 
so frequently passed the house, gazing intently on the 
lattice of her window. She sometimes thought, and 
had dreamed of him two or three times, but her 
imagination had never gone further either sleeping 
or waking. She was at first highly offended at this 
most unceremonious visit; the next feeling was 
curiosity to know its motive, and this was soon 
gratified. 

The jealous policy of the Orientals, which denies 
to women that’salutary freedom to which all rational 
beings are fairly entitled, renders such meetings as 
this generally very brief and conclusive. The citadel 
must be carried by storm, or surprise, or it will be 
relieved to a certainty ; and where young persons of 
different sexes are secluded from each other, the 
attraction of propinquity is almost irresistible. The 
young intruder was very handsome, and possessed 
all the fluent eloquence of a Greek. He declared his 
love, in an Oriental rhapsody, and besought her pity 
and forgiveness—in other words to return his aflec- 
tion. He announced himself as the son of Signor 
Constantachi, the oldest physician of the island, who 
was bred at the University of Padua, and had nar- 
rowly escaped the bastinado for having administered 
a dose of calomel to the Bashaw of Retisno, which 
made his mouth so sore that he could not smoke his 
pipe in peace. Being, however, deputy vice-consul 
for his Most Christian Majesty, the doctor pleaded 
his privilege, and was let off for a present of coffee 
and tobacco. The name of the young man was 
Miquelachi, or Michael, the acht being equivalent to 
a title of nobility. It is like the De of Europe, and 
indicates a descent from somebody. 

Florentia, knowing that the old nurse would not 
sleep forever, and that no time was to be lost, 
modestly responded a gentle assent to the ardent 
solicitations of the enamored youth, just as the old 
woman was awakened by the sting of a bee, which 
had probably mistaken her face for a flower-bed, and, 
being disappointed, revenged himself in that manner. 
Miquelachi thereupon made a precipitate retreat 





among the trees of the garden, which, as before 
stated, formed a perfect wilderness, but not so quick 
as to escape the notice of the old nurse, whose sight 
was, however, none of the brightest, and who, rub- 
bing her eyes as she came forward, declared she had 
seen either a man or a ghost flit before her, insisting 
at the same time on knowing who or what it was. 
It has long since been observed that the most inno- 
cent and sincere maiden, who never before dreamed 
of deceit or falsehood, will, when placed in the pre- 
dicament of Florentia, be sorely tempted to the com- 
mission of both these grievous offences. Be this as 
it may, the young lady, though she did not absolutely 
deny the fact, insisted that the old nurse had become 
half blind, as well as half deaf, and dexterously, as 
she thought, turned her attention to the wonderful cir- 
cumstance of a pomegranate falling from an orange 
tree. 

As this is not a tale of love, we shall forbear to 
dwell minutely on the various steps in the progress 
of the intimacy between Miquelachi and Florentia, 
which, like all others on record, ended in a discovery. 
Though no more pomegranates dropped from the 
orange-tree, Miquelachi often made his appearance 
in the garden, while the old nurse was napping and 
Signor Crispo attending his vocations abroad, he 
being one of those men who are always busy about 
nothing. In a surprisingly short time a strong mutual 
affection grew up between the young people, who 
frequently discussed the expediency of either asking 
the signor’s consent, or marrying without it. The 
first was rather a forlorn hope, the latter impossible, 
without absconding to some one of the neighboring 
islands. The old nurse, however, saved them the 
trouble of deciding, by one day awaking in a most 
miraculous manner half an hour before her time, 
and not only discovering the apparition was a man, 
but detecting his identity. No explanation was 
necessary; she comprehended the whole aflair, and 
discreetly shutting her eyes, began to define her posi- 
tion; that is, to think seriously on the relative advan- 
tages of keeping the secret of Florentia, or discover- 
ing it to her father. She really had a strong regard 
for that young lady, but still more highly appreciated 
the comforts of her present situation. Finally, she 
came to the conclusion that the whole affair must 
come out some time or other, and the discovery ruin 
all her prospects in life, unless made by herself. 

Accordingly she disclosed the whole matter to Sig- 
nor Sanudo, whereby she roused all the blood of the 
Pascologii, the Comnenii—not forgetting Michael the 
Stammerer—and of the ancient Dukes of the Archi- 
pelago, into a fury. The illustrious descendant of 
these worthies despised, from the bottom of his soul, 
the Constantachi, Ianatvhi, Miquelachi, and all the 
other achis—whom he considered a pack of ignoble 
upstarts, though in truth they could claim a far nobler 
lineage than his own, being descended from the 
ancient proprietors of the island under the reign of 
King Minos, if all they said were true. Beside this 
general contempt, he had a special personal antipathy 
to Signor Constantachi. Being as ignorant as 4 
caloyer or a papas, he cherished a peculiar hostility 
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toevery species of learning, and hated the worthy 
doctor because he had been educated at the Univer- 
sity of Padua, and pretended to understand that de- 
testable jargon, the ancient Greek language. More- 
over, the family of Constantachi all belonged to the 
Greek church, and were tainted with the heresies of 
Eutychius, whose doctrines were condemned by the 
Council of Chalcedon, while Signor Crispo himself 
adhered to the Latin communion. Those who have 
so often seen, in the records of the past, that religion 
which is all charity and love, made a pretext for the 
indulgence of all the malignant passions of the human 
mind, will not be suprised at being told that this dif- 
ference, of the grounds and principles of which the 
signor was profoundly ignorant, except that one 
acknowledged the Pope of Rome, the other the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, should add greatly to 
the bitterness of his spleen and hatred. Finally, he 
was negotiating a marriage between Florentia and 
the son of a descendant of the noble family of Cornari 
in Venice. : 

All these excitements operating on a man who 
carried more sail than ballast, raised his ‘wrath to the 
highest pitch of ludicrous extravagance. He poured 
a deluge of reproaches on his daughter; threatened 
to tie the faithful old nurse in a sack and throw her 
into the sea, for not foreseeing this before it happened; 
invoked the shades of his ancestors—not forgetting 
Michael the Stammerer—to rise up and avenge the 
insult offered to their descendant; and after shutting 
up Florentia in a part of the house whence she could 
see nothing but the sky, proceeded majestically into 
his garden, where he ordered the tree which pro- 
duced the forbidden fruit to be grubbed up by the 
roots. Not content with this, after serious reflection 
he resolved to lay his grievances before the Bashaw 
of Candia, and demand justice on the presumptuous 
intruder not only into his garden, but the heart of his 
daughter. Putting a purse of sequins in his pocket, 
he accordingly proceeded to execute his purpose. 

The Bashaw wag a hale, hearty old man, somewhat 
rising threescore, named Redschid, but commonly 
called Djezzar, or the butcher, in compliment to his 
laste for cutting off heads, and the inimitable skill as 
well as grace with which he performed that opera- 
tion. He paid as little respect to the life of a human 
being, especially if not one of the Faithful, as to that 
of aswine, which all know every true disciple of the 
Prophet holds in utter abomination. There was 
nothing on earth Signor Crispo stood in such awe of 
as a Bashaw of Three Tails, especially one who, 
like Djezzar, could take off heads in the twinkling of 
an eye with a blow of his scimitar. His rage, how- 
ever, on this occasion overcame his apprehensions, 
and he strutted boldly to the residence of the Bashaw, 
which was an old dilapidated castle built by the 
Venetians when masters of the island, and which had 
fallen into decay; it being against the conscience of 
a Turk to repair any thing. The Bashaws are ap- 
pointed only for a brief period, and the chances are 
they will lose their heads before that expires. They, 

therefore, never do any thing for those who come 
after them. Djezzar was one day asked by a traveler 


why he did not repair his castle, which, in truth, 
kept out neither wind nor weather—‘ Mashallah '” 
replied he, ‘‘for what? I shall probably encounter a 
Hatta-Sheriff before long, and lose my head by the 
scimitar, or my breath by the bow-string. I should 
only be taking trouble for my successor, Allah 
Kerib—God is great, Mahomet is his Prophet, the 
Commander of the Faithful his representative, and I 
am his slave.” 

Crispo found this philosophical Bashaw sitting 
cross-legged, in a room, the roof of which let in day- 
light at various points, on a sofa, which, though 
almost the only furniture to be seen, was much the 
worse for wear. He was smoking a long pipe, the 
tube of which passed through ajar of cold water, in 
order to render the smoke more refreshing. On one 
side stood a slave fanning him; on the other lay his 
sabre of blue Damascus steel, which made Signor 
Crispo turn of the same color, in order that he might 
have it handy to cut off the head of the fanner if he 
suffered a fly to come within striking distance of his 
beard. The signor trembled to the very marrow of 
his bones at this formidable exhibition; but having 
bowed three times almost to the ground, the floor 
being literally nothing else, he summoned courage to 
relate his wrongs, but unluckily in his trepidation 
forgot the offering of the purse. The Bashaw heard 
him with becoming gravity, and then simply asked— 

“Is thy daughter so very beautiful as I have 
heard?” 

Crispo felt his blood run cold at this question, for 
he well knew its purport. He answered, however, 
as promptly and firmly as possible— 

‘*No, most illustrious Djezzar, she is the least 
beautiful of all the daughters of the city. But con- 
sider her noble descent—” 

‘¢ Bah!” exclaimed Djezzar, interrupting him, con- 
trary to the Oriental custom always to listen patiently 
till a story is finished—‘ Bah ! what is all that? I am 
myself the son of a Georgian slave, yet I command 
half this island, and you among the rest, though you 
pretend to a descent from those recreant Christian 
emperors whom the representatives of the Prophet 
scattered before them like so many Christian dogs, as 
they were. Why talk of thy forefathers? Thou 
didst not beget them; they are no more to thee than 
the dust of the earth, and to boast of them is to boast 
of that which hath no existence. The son of a 
captive, who hath risen to be a Bashaw of Three 
Tails, has reason to be proud, but the descendant 
of emperors, who is sunk into a wretched slave, 
ought to be ashamed to appeal to his ancestors. Go 
thy ways, and trouble me no more, or—” here he 
cast his eyes significantly on the naked scimitar 
lying at his side. Crispo retrograded from his pre- 
sence, and departed in that unhappy state of mind in 
which a man has neither the philosophy to endure 
nor the courage to resent contempt. 

“ The Christian dog !’’ muttered Djezzar, as he re- 
tired—“ Does he think I will quarrel with my phy- 
sician, who might revenge himself by poisoning me 
with the first dose he administers ?”’ 

Matters were in this state, when a fellow who re- 
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sided in the suburbs of the city, whose name was 
Policarpo, and who, besides being a thief and a 
robber, was suspected of being guilty ef still more 
atrocious crimes, died of a malignant fever, and, 
having neither money, effects nor friends, was buried 
without the usual fees to the papas, the bishop, the 
arch-treasurer, the archivist, and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Of course he was a fair subject for 
the Vroucolacas; and, accordingly, scarcely was he 
cold in the grave, when the citizens of Candia began 
to be disturbed at nights with various and unaccount- 
able annoyances; appalling noises and unseemly 
visitations clearly indicating that the spectre demon 
was abroad. At first he merely amused himself by 
entering certain houses, tumbling about their goods 
and chattels, putting out the lights, and then pinching 
the inmates behind, black and blue, or raining such a 
shower of dry blows on their shoulders as was evi- 
dently supernatural. It was also affirmed that he 
dealt in terrible threats in case any one refused his 
request, whaiever it might be, and had been heard to 
declare in the silence of midnight, in the ears of more 
than one person of good credit, that unless he was 
properly conciliated there should be neither rest nor 
safety in Candia. 

Matters became so serious that a public meeting 
was called, at which Signor Crispo presided, and for 
which offence he was that very night visifed by the 
Vroucolacas, and pinched and threatened almost out 
of his wits. Many papas, caloyers, and monks 
attended, and after long deliberation it was resolved 
to adopt the only mode ever known to be effectual in 
silencing these spectre demons, namely, that of dis- 
intering the body of Policarpo, extracting the heart, 
and consuming it by fire. This was accordingly per- 
formed with great ceremony, but, wonderful to relate, 
Ahe Vroucolacas, as if aggravated to new enormities 
by this rough treatment, became, if possible, ten 
times worse than before. The good people were, of 
course, frightened in like proportion, most especially 
as the person who performed this operation of ex- 
tracting the heart solemnly declared that the interior 
of the body, though it had been interred ten days be- 
fore, was as warm as that of a living person. Others 
affirmed the blood was most unnaturally red; and 
others again, that the body was at first perfectly 
flexible, and afterward became as hard and stiff as a 
mummy. People gathered together in crowds, 
shouting through the streets the name of Vroucolacas, 
and rending the air with a repetition of that musical, 
sonorous sound. But the obstinate demon only 
waxed more intractable and tormenting. It was the 
opinion of some of the papas that they had committed 
a great oversight in not burning the heart of Poli- 
carpo on the seashore, where there would have been 
plenty of room for the Vroucolacas to escape; but as 
there was no possibility of repeating the experiment, 
the truth or falsehood of this theory could not be 
fairly tested. 

Every succeeding night increased the perplexity 
and dismay of the good people of the city. They 
met every morning to debate on the subject, and de- 
vise ways and means for quieting this obstinate de- 











mon, who equally resisted fire and water. Proces- 
sions were made several nights in succession ; they 
obliged the papas and caloyers to fast till they were 
almost starved to death; they ran about all day 
sprinkling the streets and houses with holy-water, 
washing the doors, and pouring it, as they said, down 
the throat of the Vroucolacas. They next proceeded 
to the grave of Policarpo, where they stuck naked 
swords into it, which they pulled out several times a 
day, and every time thrust them in still deeper. The 
failure of this last expedient having occasioned a 
sagacious caloyer to suggest that the handles of the 
swords being made in the form of a cross must needs 
prevent the demon, who of course stood in great awe 
of such an emblem, from budging an inch; they tried 
other weapons, but to no purpose—the Vroucolacas 
was incorrigible. 

The consternation now became indescribable, for 
the demon grew every night more presumptuous and 
daring—increasing in his pranks with every expe- 
dient to keep him in order, while rumor invented a 
thousand new extravagancies. He took to ordering 
people to do this, that and the other thing, according 
to his own will and pleasure, and punished their 
neglect or disobedience by pinching or beating them 
soundly the very next night; he was accused of 
breaking down doors ; ripping up the roofs of houses ; 
knocking and chattering at windows in an unknown 
gibberish ; tearing clothes, and emptying all the jars, 
bottles and wine tubs, for he was a most thirsty de- 
mon. In addition to all this, he discovered and blab- 
bed so many secrets, and invented so many scandals, 
that he nearly set the whole community together by 
the ears. 

What increased the terror and perplexities of the 
citizens, was the untoward circumstance of the papas 
not knowing the precise name of the evil spirit who 
had thus got possession of the body of Policarpo, nor 
what saint to invoke in this terrible predicament. 
Whole families began now to pack up their goods, 
and retreat to the neighboring isles of Syra, Tinos, 
Milo and Argentiera; and there was great reason to 
apprehend that if the Vroucolacas persisted in his 
persecutions, the whole city, if not the entire country, 
would be depopulated. ‘The demon continued in the 
meantime to disseminate so many abominabie slan- 
ders, that almost every family was at feud, and there 
was scarcely a good character left in the city, except 
that of Florentia, and the family of Dr. Constantachi, 
who, it was somewhat remarkable, continued entirely 
exempt from the annoyances of the demon. 

But not so with the illustrious Signor Crispo 
Sanudo, who had, from the first appearance of the 
mysterious non-descript, come in for more than his 
full share of attention. Notwithstanding all the care 
he took to protect his premises, there being at that 
time, as at the present, neither locks nor bolts in 
Candia, the demon never failed in paying his nightly 
visits, and after diverting himself with a variety of 
malicious devices, such as putting out the lights, 
turning the furniture upside down, drinking his wine, 
and breaking his crockery, invariably concluded by 
giving him a hearty pinch, and uttering in an awful 
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voice, “I will never cease until thou givest thy 
daughter Florentia to my particular friend Mique- 
lachi, son to the great physician Constantachi.” 
Signor Crispo continued, however, to hold out man- 
fully, and swore he would do no such thing; where- 
upon his pinches were repeated with additions and 
improvements. Florentia, shut up in a remote part 
of the house, heard or saw nothing of all this, and 
when the signor detailed his grievances, would in- 
timate to him that it was in all probability only a 
dream, arising from eating too many pomegranates 
for supper. 

“Head of my ancestors!’ would Crispo exclaim 
in a fury—‘* Do you think dreams could cover me 
thus with black-and bloody bruises? I tell you that 
schismatic hound, Miquelachi, is in league with the 
Vroucolacas. But it wont do—I tell you it wont do. 
I’d rather be pinched to a jelly. and be deviled for a 
thousand years, than disgrace my illustrious ancestors 
—not forgetting Michael, the Stammerér—by calling 
that low-born slave my son.” 

“ But, my father, is he not descended bythe mother’s 
side, from the Justiniani of Scios?” said Florentia 
meekly. 

‘The Justiniani! pooh, what are they compared 
with the Pascologii, the Comnenii, the Porphyro- 
genitii, and the Grand Dukes of the Archipelago—not 
forgetting Michael, the Stammerer? I tell you, it 
wont do. I swear by their dust, their bones, and 
their immortal memory, that sooner than see you the 
wife of that Greek schismatic, I would consign you to 
the black eunuch of the seraglio.” It should be pre- 
mised that Crispo said this with a mental reservation, 
that Djezzar should not propose to him the alternative 
of the scimitar or the bowstring. 

About this period it began to be whispered abroad, 
from some mysterious source, that all these public 
calamities were owing to the obstinacy of Signor 
Crispo, who refused to bestow his daughter on Mi- 
quelachi, son of Doctor Constantachi, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated instances of the Vroucolacas, who, 
for some secret reasons of his own, had set his heart 
on the match. A deputation of the oldest and most 
respectable citizens accordingly waited on Crispo, 
to remonstrate against his thus involving his native 
city in trouble and dismay by his obstinacy, entreat- 
ing him to relent for the good of the community. 
But he scoffed at their solicitations, and repeated a 
hundred times—* It wont do—I tell you it wont 
do.”? 

The deputation then determined to lay the whole 
affair before the Bashaw, who had just returned from 
fleecing his flock in the remote parts of his paschalic, 
just in time to receive their application. Djezzar 
forthwith commanded the attendance of Signor Crispo, 
his daughter and Miquelachi, omitting the Vroucolacas, 
who was the principal delinquent, for reasons best 
known to himself. In good time they appeared— 
Crispo pale with apprehension—Florentia shivering 
under her long white veil, and Miquelachi displaying 
the most perfect self-possession. The Bashaw was 
Seated on his thread-bare cushion, his long pipe in his 
mouth, his scimitar naked by his side as usual, and 
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attended by two janizaries, the silent executioners of 
his will and pleasure. 

** Dog, and son of a dog,” said Djezzar, with great 
gravity and severity. ‘‘ What is this] hear? They 
tell me the good people of the city, not excepting the 
faithful, are grievously afflicted by the visitations of 
the Vroucolacas, as he is called in your heathen Greek 
jargon, to the great damage of their property, their 
rest at night, and their peace of mind by day, so that 
many have abandoned the island, and more are on 
the eve ef going. It is moreover delivered to me, 
that the spectre demon—whom may the Prophet con- 
found—has repeatedly declared that he will never 
cease tormenting the good people, until thou givest 
thy daughter, Florentia, tothis young man, son to my 
learned physician, Dr. Constantachi, as his wife, and 
that thou dost obstinately refuse his reasonable re- 
quest. Dog, and son of a dog, is it so?” 

**T cannot deny it, your highness,” faltered the 
signor. 

** And why dost thou refuse ?” 

“He is not her equal in descent. My daughter is 
of the Pascologii, the Comnenii, and the Sanudos, 
while he is only the son of a physician.” 

** Bah!” exclaimed Djezzar impatiently—‘‘ Let me 
hear no more of this. Is not his father my physician, 
and has he not the life of the representative of the 
Prophet in his hands? Doth not this place him above 
thy dead ancestors, who could not preserve their own 
lives, much less those of others? And did I not once 
tell thee I am the son of a slave? Know, egregious 
fool, that there is but one man above another in this 
world, and that is the commander of the faithful, my 
master. All others are equal, aid all his slaves. 
What other objections hast thou ?” 

‘He is of the Greek, I of the Latin Church. J'+ 
does not acknowledge the holy father at Rome a 
head, but blasphemously bows to him they ce’ « 
patriarch of Constantinople. 

‘* By the beard of the Prophet, but this is a wonder- 
ful difference. Is there any other God but God, any 
other head of the church but Mahomet? And is not 
the patriarch of Constantinople appointed by his re- 
presentative, the grand signor, my master, solely in 
consideration of twelve hundred paras, presented by 
the scoundrel Greeks, for the pleasure of being 
plundered and excommunicated for their pains? 
What use then in differing about one point where all 
is wrong? Hast thou any other reasons to urge? Be 
quick, for I am very tired.” 

‘“T was about contracting my daughter to a de- 
scendant of the illustrious family of the Cornari, in 
Venice.” 

‘¢ Mashallah! what, the obstinate infidel dog, who 
defended this city four-and-twenty years against the 
arms of the commander of the faithful, and occasioned 
the loss of an hundred thousand of the true believers ? 
Say no more. I will have none of that accursed 
breed propagated here. But enough. Dost thou con- 
sent to the demand of the Vroucolacas and the prayers 
of thy neighbors?” 

‘““T cannot—my birth, my religion, and my honor, 
forbid.” 
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The Bashaw made a sign to the janizaries, who 
seized Signor Crispo, and prepared that fatal bow- 
string, the very thought of which gives even a true 
Mussu!man a touch of bronchitis. At this moment 
Florentia reached forward and cast herself at the feet 
of the Bashaw, beseeching him to spare the life of 
her father. In her agitation her veil had been cast 
aside, and she appeared in all the pride of beauty, 
become more exquisitely touching from the deep 
feelings of her heart. 

‘* By the beard of the Prophet,” exclaimed Djezzar 
—‘‘a Houri—she is too beautiful for the arms of a 
Christian dog, and I must consider whether to make 
her my tenth wife, or elevate her to the celestial hap- 
piness of administering to the delights of the com- 
mander of the faithful.” 

Saying this, he seemed to reflect on the subject 
deeply, while Signor Crispo remained in the keeping 
of the janizaries, without once thinking of his illus- 
trious ancestors; Miquelachi for the first time ex- 
hibited great agitation; and Florentia continued on 
her knees in agonizing despair. 

‘It is settled,” at length said Djezzar, ‘‘I shall send 
her a present to the commander of the faithful, as a 
proof of my gratitude for his bounty. She is too 
beautiful even for a Bashaw of three tails, and shall 
depart to-morrow in the galley destined for Constan- 
tinople, as you Christian dogs call it. Away, fellows! 
and leave this Houri with me. I have said it.” 

Florentia sank to the ground, while Crispo remain- 
ed mute as a statue, overpowered by a sense of his 
approaching fate, and the degradation preparing for 
his only child. Miquelachi, after hesitating a mo- 
meat, came forward, and saluting Djezzar with pro- 
found respect, asked in a fine voice— 

‘* May it please your highness, will this rid your 
faithful subjects of the visits of the Vroucolacas? It 
was for that we were called before you. 

‘* Mashallah! I had forgot the demon entirely. But 
there is no help for it now, and he must play his part 
till he is either tired, or has drank up all the wine, 
when I suppose he will depart in peace.” 

‘Tf your highness will recall the sentence against 
the daughter of Signor Crispo, I pledge my head to 
rid you of the Vroucolacas,” 

‘* Bah! what care I for that fool’s head of thine? 
It is mine already whenever I choose to take it. De- 
part, I say, or I will make your shadow shorter by a 
head. 

At this critical moment the venerable Doctor 
Constantachi made hisappearance. He wasthe only 
man in the island the Bashaw either feared or re- 
spected. He stood in awe of his great skill, which 
had more than once been exercised on his own per- 
son, and could never divest himself of the idea that 
the doctor could as easily kill as cure him. For these 
reasons he always treated him with great courtesy 
and respect—partly from gratitude, partly from fear. 
The doctor came to plead the cause of Florentia, 
knowing how dear she was to his son, and the 
Bashaw was pleased to listen graciously to his suit, 
which involved in fact the only practicable mode of 
ridding the city of its diabolical persecutor, who had 





so frequently intimated the sole condition on which 
he would discontinue his visits. 

‘* But if he should break his word,” cried Djezzar ; 
‘these demons are slippery fellows, and fear neither 
the law nor the Prophet.” 

‘*« May it please your highness, J—” 

‘* But it does not please my highness that you should 
give any more pledges,” said Djezzar, interrupting 
Miquelachi. 

It is doubtless possible, notwithstanding the testi- 
mony of all orthodox historians, poets and romance 
writers—by which latter w mean travelers—to the 
contrary, that a follower of Mahomet may, by way 
of miracle, possess some bowels of compassion, and 
occasionally, as it were, degenerate into an act of 
justice or humanity. Djezzar was cruel in conform- 
ity with the spirit of his religion and the maxims of his 
government, which held life cheap in comparison 
with the mild, merciful, and forgiving doctrines of 
Christianity. He also was guilty of violence and 
extortion toward those he governed; but here, too, 
he only acted in conformity to the universal custom 
of all the great and little dignitaries of the Ottoman 
Empire. He had bought his office at the price of 
eight hundred paras, and considered himself fairly 
entitled to extract at least three times that sum from 
the pockets of his subjects ; more especially as he at 
the same time incurred the imminent risk of going 
the way of almost all Mussulman flesh in high statior, 
and dying suddenly of a sore throat. On the whole, 
he was not a bad man for a Turk. 

Djezzar had from the first decided on a compliance 
with the conditions demanded by the Vroucolacas, as 
a means of quieting the apprehensions of the people, 
and at the same time doing a good turn to his old 
friend the doctor, who had traveled a great deal and 
seen so many varieties of human faith, that so far 
from being a bigot, he might be said to be almost in- 
different to all religions. He was exceedingly fond 
of his son, and anxious for his marriage with Floren- 
tia, because the young man declared it was indis- 
pensable to his happiness. It was with a view merely 
to operate on the personal fears and parental affection 
of Signor Crispo, that he had affected to proceed to 
such entreaties. Apparently, however, being moved 
by the arguments and entreaties of Dr. Constantachi, 
he addressed himself once more to Signor Crispo, 
and proposed as the last alternative either that he 
should give his daughter to Miqueiachi, or lose her 
forever, and his life in the bargain. 

While the father was hesitating, the young man 
suddenly threw himself at the feet of the Bashaw, 
exclaiming— i 

‘Spare her and spare her father! I cannot con- 
sent to receive my happiness at such a price. I re- 
sign the dearest treasure of my life, provided you 
will spare that of Signor Sanudo, and permit his 
daughter to remain with him, to soothe his declining 
age.” 

““ And what will the Vroucolacas say to that ?” asked 
Djezzar. ‘‘He will rage ten times more than ever, 
and very likely attack me in my own castle. It will 
not do—eithéer the consent or the bowstring. I per- 
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ceive maiden thou art going toentreat me again. But } 
spare your words—the consent or the bowstring.” 

Signor Crispo was observed to be greatly agitated. | 
The truth is, though a vain and somewhat silly man, 
he was not altogether insensible to generous emotions. 
He was, therefore, not a little touched with the frank 
manly style in which Miquelachi had interfered in 
his behalf, as well as the disinterested sacrifice he | 
had offered to make. There was, however, a still | 
more powerful motive gradually acquiring greater | 





foree and energy, namely, fear of the bowstring, 
which, not being one of the faithful, he held in great | 
abhorrence. After a succession of writhings and | 
grimaces, and just as the Bashaw had given the signal | 
to the janizaries, there bolted from the mouth of | 
Signor Crispo, as if precipitated by some violent in- 
ward explosion, the following words— 

“T consent—and may my illustrious ancestors, the | 
Pascologii, the Comnenii, the Porphyrogenitii, and 
the Sanudos—not forgetting Michael, the Stammerer | 
—forgive me !” . | 

‘‘ Mashallah !—by the beard of the Prophet,” cried | 
Djezzar, ‘‘ but thou hast decided wisely for once, 
after being a fool all thy life; and as for thine ances- 
tors, With the long names, depend upon it they wont 
trouble you about the matter.’ See that thou keepest | 
thy word, and art kind to this young man, who must 
possess great merit since he is patronized by the 
Vroucolacas, and most especially to the beautiful 
Houri, thy daughter—or,” here he cast a significant 
glance at the awful bowstring which caused Signor 
Crispo to tremble even to the soles of his slippers. 
The Bashaw decreed that the marriage should take 
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place on the spot, dispensing with all preliminary 


_ ceremonies, such as were practiced among the 


Christians of Candia. His word was law and gospel 
too, and the young lovers were forthwith married, to 


_ the satisfaction of all parties except Signor Crispo, 


who looked as if he had just lost all his illustrious 
ancestors. He continued discontented and sour for 
some time, but the fear of the Bashaw kept him from 
any overt act of unkindness ; and when in the natural 
course of human events Florentia presented him with 


| a grandson, he was in great perplexity as to the name 


he should bestow on him. At last he hit upon the 
happy expedient of calling the young stranger—who, 
by the way, had a vivid impression of a pomegranate 
on his left shoulder—Comnenius Pascclogus Crispo 
Sanudo Miquelachi, with which he was quite de- 


| lighted, seeing there were four to one in his favor. 


The most remarkable circumstance, however, 
attending or rather succeeding this marriage, was, 
that the Vroucolacas kept his word like a demon of 
honor, and from that time ceased his nightly visits. 
When it was clearly demonstrated that he had de- 
parted, the people of the city began at first to doubt 
whether he had been there at all. Then they began 
to laugh at each other for believing it; and finally 
ended in laughing at themselves, perfectly uncon- 
scious that if the same thing were to happen again, 
they would be just as much frightened as before. 
Whether Miquelachi had any agency in the exploits 
of the Vroucolacas was never perfectly known. 
Florentia often bantered him on the subject, but he 
was too discreet-a man to trust his wife witha secret 
of such consequence. 
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WITH AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Tur celebrated Bedford Springs are situated in a 
beautiful valley, about a mile and a half south of the 
borough of that name, in Bedford county, Pennsy!- 
vania. The village of Bedford itself is a picturesque 
place, lying in the lap of the mountains, on the great 
road leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 200 
miles from the former, and about 98 miles from the 
latter place. The cool breezes which prevail in the 
Vicinity, and the elevating scenery around, render 
the place peculiarly delightful to the traveler: these 
attractions are increased by the curative nature of the 
Springs, which have been found efficacious in re- 
moving dyspepsia, diseases of the liver, chronic ob- 
structions, and, in general, in all cases of debility. 
The waters contain carbonic acid, sulphate of lime, 
magnesia, muriate of soda, carbonate of iron, lime, 
Xe. There are six springs: Fletcher’s, Anderson’s, 
the Limestone, the Sulphur, the Sweet, and the Cha- 
‘ybeate. Fletcher’s spring discharges six gallons of 
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water per minute. About forty rods from the prin- 
cipal fountain is a rich sulphur spring. Anderson’s 
spring discharges twenty gallons of water per minute, 
at a temperature of 55° Fahrenheit. 

The views in the vicinity are picturesque and 
beautiful. The Springs are fitted up with much 
taste, as our engraving, representing the principal 
fountain, will bear witness. Game abounds in the 
vicinity; so that attractions are afforded to the sports- 
man as well as to the invalid. The Raystown branch 
of the Juniata flows by the borough. West of the 
village is Will’s Mountain, elevated more than 1300 
feet. On the east is Denning’s Mountain, 1100 feet 
in altitude. And as the bases of these mountains are 
a mile and a half a part, a more picturesque or salu- 
brious spot could not easily be selected. No water- 
ing place in Pennsylvania is consequently so much 
resorted to: few in the United States have more de- 
serving claims. 











I SAW THEE BUT A MOMENT. 





BY MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. 





I saw thee but a moment—thou sad and lovely one! 

I saw thee but a moment—yet my heart was then undone! 
Thou didst dawn upon my spirit, in all thy bloom and truth, 
A passing vision given to my warm and yearning youth. 


I saw thee but a moment—’t was mid the festive throng. 
Some happy youths were round thee—they had pleaded for 


a song— 
The last guests were departing—and I, too; had said 
“ good night,” 
When thy gush of song o’ertook me—and chained me with 
delight ! 


I turned—and oh that vision !—thy beauty, fair unknown! 

Still thrills me with a power that I almost dread to own— 

There were brighter ones around thee in that gay and 
brilliant hall, 

But the sweetest face among them, was the saddest face 
of all! 


{ know not what came o’er me in the tumult of that hour—. 

There were burning thoughts within me—of passion, and 
of power! 

How sweetly throbbed my bosom, as I listened to thy lay, 

But my peace of heart was over, ere the last nete died 
away! 


I know not what came o’er me mid that hushed and listen- 
ing band, 











As I strove to nerve the spirit that thy music had unmann’d. 

I heard some murmured praises—and thy low and sweet 
replies— 

While harp—and throng—and singer—all swam before my 
eyes! 


The syren-song was ended—and I paused to ask thy name— 

At the memory of that moment, even now, I blush for 
shame ; 

But the wild blood of my boyhood throbbed at my bosom’s 
core— 

I heard that thou wert wedded—and fainted on the floor ! 


The time is past and over—and my dreams have changed 
since then— 

I have learned to mask my spirit, in my intercouse with 
men! 

But the feelings of that moment—unconscious of control— 

Still send their glowing current like lava through my soul! 


The time is past and over—and though madness it may be-- 

There are moments still, lost beauty! when I pause to 
think of thee! 

When I seem to feel thy glances—as they thrilled my heart 
of yore— 

But the memory hath unmann’d me—I must think of thee 
no more! 





SOME THINGS LOVE ME. 





BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 





ALL within and all without me 
Feel a melancholy thrill, 
And the darkness hangs about me, 
Oh, how still! 
To my feet the river glideth, 
Through the shadow, sullen, dark, 
On the stream the white moon rideth 
‘Like a bark: 
And the linden leans above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In this dreary world that love me, 
Even me. 


Gentle flowers are springing near me, 
Shedding sweetest breath around ; 
Countless voices rise to cheer me 
From the ground: 
And the love bird comes—I hear it, 
In the tall and windy pine, 
Pour the sadness of its spirit 
Into mine ; 
There it swings and sings above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In this dreary world that love me, 
Even me. 








Now the moon hath floated to me, 
On the stream I see it sway, 
Swinging boat-like, as *t would woo me 
Far away ; 
And the stars bend from the azure, 
I could reach them where I lie, 
And they whisper all the pleasure 
Of the sky: 
There they hang and smile above me, 
Till I think some things there be 
In the very heavens that love me, 
Even me. 


Now when flows the tide of even, 
Like a solemn river, slow, 
Gentle eyes akin to heaven 
On me glow ; 
Loving eyes that tell their story, 
Speaking to my heart of hearts; 
But I sigh, ‘‘a thing of glory 
Soon departs.” 
Yet when Mary fades above me, 
I must think that there will be 
One thing more in heaven to love me, 
Even me. 














A LAY OF BRITTANY. 


SUGGESTED BY READING MICHELET’S SPIRITED DESCRIPTION OF THIS OLD PROVINCE 
IN HIS HISTORY OF FRANCE. 





BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


BRETONS love their native land, 

With its coast so dark and sterile— 
Men of iron heart and hand, 

Trained from youth to cope with peril. 
Oft have Breton heads and breasts 

Fierce invading cohorts driven 
Back, with shorn and humbled crests, 

4nd their armor hacked and riven. © 
Though the soil is cold and hard, 

Small return to labor giving, 
Scenes we point to, by the bard 

Linked to song forever living. 


Name of terror to the brave— 

Lair of danger ever lowering, 
Grim Cape Raz above the wave 

Full three hundred feet is towering. 
Thither on the rocking surge 

Have the old sea-kings been drifted, 
While the tempest howled a dirge, 

And rough hands in prayer were lifted. 
On our dark and frowning strand 

Crushed are vessels every winter, 
And in vain a ghastly band, 

Drowning, clench frail oar and splinter. 


Deadman’s Bay within its breast 
Hath entombed the Jost for ages, 
For a tide that knows no rest . 
War against the seaman wages. 
Since the bearded Norseman bold 
By its hungry depths were swallowed, 
Art of man, in sluggish mould, 
Deeper charnei hath not hollowed. 
In a last embrace entwined, 
Wrecked at midnight black and cheerless, 
To its custody consigned 
Down have sunk the fair and fearless. 
Treasure house of wealth untold, 
Jewels, amid bones, lie scattered ; 
Knightly arms, inlaid with gold, 
Dinted helm, and hauberk battered. 


Islands rise above the wave, 

Chained by fearful shoals together, 
Where the Sacred Virgins gave 

To the Celt sunshiny weather. 
There their orgies drowned the gale, 

Growling surf, and osprey screaming, 
While around the distant sail 

Glanced the lightning redly gleaming. 
Mariners, far-off at sea, 

To the shrouds in terror clinging, 
Heard their chant of hellish glee, 

And barbaric cymbals ringing, 


Rifted rocks are near the coast, 
Girdled by the billows hoary, 








And each’ one of them can boast, 
Stranger ! its romantic story. 
One that lifts its rugged brow, 
With the spray around it curling, 
Though so bare and dreary now, 
Was the haunt of Wizzard Merlin; 
Never more will work his spell, 
Or the magic rhyme be spoken, 
But of him our legends tell, 
Though his mighty wand is broken. 


Listen to that mournful roar, 

To the ground-swell’s measured beating ! 
Clamoring for graves on shore 

Ghosts of shipwrecked men are meeting. 
Fair the weather, or serene, 

Newly-born the day or dying, 
Two black ravens may be seen 

O’er yon rocky islet flying. 
They are spirits of the dead— 

Of a king whose doom is written, 
And a child, whose beauteous head 

By the same dark blow was smitten. 
On yon rock in thunder rolls, 

With its snow-white crown, the water, 
Fitting dirge-note for the souls 

Of King Grallo and his daughter. 


Bretons love their province old, 

Rugged nurse of gallant spirits— 
Traitors cannot bribe with gold 

Heart that Breton blood inherits. 
Now, as in the glorious past, 

France may trust in Breton daring ; 
When the sheath aside is cast 

Breton steel is aye unsparing. 
Hohenlinden’s chief was nursed 

By a dauntless Breton mother ; 
Let the storm of battle burst, 

Breton prowess naught can smother. 


History her leaves may turn, 

And no braver name discover 
Written than Latour d’Auvergne, 

Glory’s pure and faithful lover! 
When at Waterloo eclipse 

Dimm’d our hopes, one brave defender 
Shouted out with Breton lips, 

“ We can die, but not surrender !?°* 
If in strife we meet once more 

British bosoms, wo betide them, 
Naught, upon our iron shore, 

Foes e’er won but graves to hide them! 


* The story runs that it was a native of Nantes who 
uttered the last exclamation heard at Waterloo—“ The 
guard dies, but does not surrender!” MicHELET. 















Paris, March 26, 1846. 

Dear Grauam,—There is nothing startling here at this 
moment in the way of literary productions. Religious and 
political writers are fast becoming as homespun and insipid 
as the authors of the modern romantie school. They are 
printing Lamartine and Delavigne ona new vellum paper ; 
Martin is continuing his History of France, of which he 
has already completed his fifteenth (!) volume, and which 
promises fair to become as tedious as the work of Sismondi 
on the same subject; Lamennais is fortifying his demo- 
cracy behind Catholicism; a few indifferent vaudevilles 
have been got ready for the seasons of the Carnival and 
Lent, and Sournet has written a bad tragedy, ‘“‘ Jeanne d’ 
Arc,”’ especially for Mademoiselle Rachel, of which the 
French critics themselves aver that it is not quite equal to 
‘*The Maid of Orleans,’ by Schiller. The French are 
just beginning to find out that their tragical heroes are too 
much cut after the fashion of the old court to please modern 
French audiences; and that the luxury and splendor of the 
versification of Racine are not always a compensation for 
the occasional absence of thought and action. The French 
public of the present day want to see their stage heroes 
invested with flesh and blood, after the fashion of the 
English; they want philosophy and truth instead of the 
high-sounding stage logic of great sentiments—a little more 
of the man, and somewhat less of the Titan—for as truth 
has disappeared from private life, it isa relief to have it 
sometimes told anonymously from the boards. 

By the bye, speaking of Mslle. Rachel, she is really a 
great tragedian, and deserves the praise so lavishly be- 
stowed on her. She looks like the very impersonation of 
Melpomene—a marble statue of antiquity imbued with 
life, which reminds you strongly of the story of Pygmalion. 
Her face and body are quite classical, and admirably 
adapted to the free play of passion. Her being a Jewess 
only gives to her features a higher southern expression, 
and that peculiar oriental type which adds so much to the 
beauty of the daughters of Israel when they are handsome, 
and renders them so much more hideous when they are 
unable to please. Mslle. Rachel has great command over 
the muscles of her face, and succeeds admirably in com- 
plicated intrigues, or fierce maddening passion; but I find 
her deficient in those parts which require simple grandeur 
—the majesty of repose which distinguishes the godlike on 
earth; and this is perhaps less the fault of her art than her 
person; for it must be admitted that Mslle. Mars, from her 
commanding figure, had in this respect a great advantage 
over her. As Jeanne d’Arc, i did not like her, though I 
admired her talent; in Athalie I found her admirable. 

The taste for theatrical performances has very much de- 
clined of late years; without, as one would suppose, the 
opera or the ballet gaining by the change. They, too, 
have declined wonderfully, especially the comic opera, 
which I found almost entirely deserted. So it appears that 
the Aubers, the Boildieus, the Herolds, and a host of 
minor stars will, in the end, be entirely driven from the 
stage. The Grand Opera (2’ Académie Royale de Musique) 
has commenced giving Italian operas in French transla- 
tions; but they have as yet not gone beyond Lucia di 
Lameimor, La Sonnambula, and Norma. The Italian 
Opera has been doing a slim business, and obliged to come 


REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 





back to the compositions of Cimarosa to draw full houses, 
Neither the opera, nor the ballet, nor the Academy of 
Music, possesses any decided talents. Grisi, at the Italian, 
has culminated; her sister Carlotta dances very pretty 
steps, but is neither very handsome (she is pock-marked) 
nor very graceful; and the rest of the ballerine are mere 
figurantes. Lablache has no longer any silver in his voice, 
but the more brass, for he attempts parts which, from the 
almost entire failure of his voice, he must either half omit, 
or sing an octave higher or lower than was intended by 
the composer. Notwithstanding this visible decrepitude of 
age, he is still extremely jealous of all new comers, and 
determined to sell as high as possible the few miserable 
fragments which are left of his once wonderful capacity. 
Duprez, of the Grand Opera, is in the same predicament. 
He is still a great artist, but his voice is gone, and the di- 
rectors of the opera are at a loss how either to get rid of 
or to replace him. The only timesthe Grand Opera draws 
full houses are, consequently, the nights on which public 
balls are given, and even these, alas! the present jealous 
government of France seriously contemplates abolishing. 
The French government seems to be afraid of all public 
assemblages, even for the purpose of amusement; and 
bent on putting a restraint even on the exercise of feet and 
ankles. Since the late unfortunate attempt at revolution 
in Poland, even the Polka and Redowa are banished from 
the stage, for fear that the graceful pirouettes and entrechats 
of the opera dancers might be more eloquent appeals to 
the sympathies of the people than the long windy speeches 
in the Chamber of Peers. 

Felicien David has composed a new oratorio, ‘‘ Moses 
on Mount Sinai,” which was performed the other evening 
for the first time, and had what the French call a success 
of esteem, (succés d’ éstime.) The man of the desert, 
whose inspiration came after his brains were half scorched 
by a tropical sun, has, in my humble opinion, been much 
overrated. He is an agreeable, not a great composer, with 
thoughts serious, not profound. He would like to conjure 
up “ phantoms from the vasty deep,’”’? but they are unfor- 
tunately but the well-known mirage of Egypt—curious 
enough but not original. His success is great, because he 
is the first Frenchman that has attempted serious compo- 
sitions; but he is on that account neither as fertile and 
graceful as Haydn, as creative as Mozart, or as philosophi- 
cally profound as Beethoven. On his late tour in Germany 
he met with but indifferent success. His Desert has been 
placed by the side of other good compositions, but not in 
the foreground. 

Josse’s oratorio, “ The Temptation,” has also been per- 
formed, and the French critics, who are rich in words, if 
not in ideas, have instituted a very pretty comparison be- 
tween it and the Desert of Felicien David. ‘The one,” 
(the Desert,) they say, “is a landscape; the other a 
panorama.”? I have no doubt this will explain to the 
readers of the Magazine as effectually as if they had heard 
the music. A wag, to ridicule the facetiousness of the 
modern maestro, has announced a great oratorio, ‘ Citrouti- 
lart au Désert,” (Squash in the Desert,) which, according 
to the bill, is to consist of the following parts: 

Part I. “ Tired of the Desert”—chorus with full orches- 
tra accompaniment. 
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Part II. *‘Simond and Riflard,’? (Storm in the Plane,)— 
solo of rain, for wind instruments. 
Part III. ‘“‘The Rope Dancers of the Desert’—-Polka 


‘ solo by Madame Sacqui. 


Part IV. ‘The Sun perceives the dawning of Day”— 
chorus of rays and shadows. : 

Part V. “ Chant of the Mute Zim’’—sung by himself. 

Part VI. “ Great Fugue of the Camels’—morceau d’en- 
semble on four legs. 

You will see that almost any music will answer to these 
heads—rays, shadows, rain, daylight, mutes and camels 
being expressive of almost any sentiment, from laughter to 
melancholy, and from the amorous to the most profound 
feeling of piety. What a scope this to the compuser, who 
can traverse the desert first lengthwise, and then through- 
out the whole extent of its breadth! 

Among the greatest curiosities of Paris but a few weeks 
since was a remarkable girl, who, like the electric eel, 
possessed the power of “shocking”? people when brought 
in contact with her, unless they were made of glass, or 
kept at a respectful distance. She was possessed of a most 
acute magnetic sensitiveness all over her body, and able, 
by the mere exquisite feeling of her fingers, to tell, blind- 
folded, the positive and negative pole of a galvanic battery. 
But the centre of her magnetic attractions and repulsions 
had been so disposed of by nature, that wooden chairs and 
benches which were brought near her were instantly upset 
and flung to a great distance, for which reason she was, 
by the public prints, called “la fille au se’ant électrique,” 
a scientific appellation, which, though it is very good 
French, I cannot, at this moment, translate into elegant 
English. Thus endowed, the young Angelina Cottin be- 
came, as you may imagine, the rage of Paris. There was 
no party, either in the Faubourg St. Germain or St. Honoré, 
where she was not invited to upset a few chairs, or to re- 
move a sofa, until her fame became so general, that ordi- 
nary people seriously thought of providing themselves with 
small lightning rods; in case they should chance to meet 
“the electric lady.” The Academy of Scienée, always 
on the alert for the investigation of new bodies or phe- 
nomena, though none of its members has as yet discovered 
a new planet, deemed it their duty to take the matter in 
hand, and to investigate it with that degree of attention, 
and that freedom from vulgar prejudices, which has ever 
characterized that learned and august body. A committee 
was accordingly appointed, of which the illustrious Arago, 
President of the Academy, Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, was chairman, and which, with solemn and 
measured step, such as became the new scientific dis- 
covery on which they were to shed the light of their 
knowledge, wound its way to the house of the wonderful 
creature. But merit is not always crowned with success. 
No sooner was the committee announced at the drawing- 
room of the young lady than all electric phenomena ceased. 
Her body, so far from exhibiting any of the above described 
repulsions and attractions, resembled a Leyden phial just 
discharged of its contents, and all efforts of the academic 
committee to charge her again proved fruitless. So the 

committee had to return to the hall of the Academy on the 
Other side of the Seine, where they gravely discussed the 
question Whether the members were to make an officious 
or ail official report of their proceedings. After a long and 
learned debate, the latter was thought the safest course, 
and accordingly adopted. But there was still an obstacle 
toa final conclusion on the subject. The parents of the 
young lady had declared that sickness was the cause of 
the failure of the experiments made on her body, and the 
Academy concluded, therefore, after mature deliberation, 
that the young lady should be given time to recover, when 
the committee, with their illustrious chairman, Member of 


the Chamber of Deputies, at their head, should once more 
attempt to investigate the interesting subject. Meanwhile, 
some young physicians amused themselves with imitating 
the young lady, and actually succeeded so far as to throw 
chairs and benches, with great success, by the same elec- 
tric motion.. This led the Academy of Science to suspect 
foul play; but its reputation for learning was at stake; 
science required that the truth should be positively ascer- 
tained, and Mr. Arago, President of the Academy, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, was not to yield to the wild 
pranks of a few young students. 

A second procession of the committee, therefore, was 
organized; but strange to say, on its arrival at Mslle. 
Angelina Cottin’s the electric phenomena had again ceas- 
ed—perhaps from the sudden appearance of so many non- 
conductors! The matter was here dropped ; but the young 
lady continues to perform her feats at parties, where, in- 
stead of the cold searching looks of science, her electric 
faculties are re-kindled by the more generous spirit of 
social freedom. Had sucha thing occurred in New York 
or Philadelphia, the French sages would only have shrug- 
ged their shoulders and exclaimed—‘* How can you expect 
science to make any progress in a country whose iahabi- 
tants are entirely absorbed with the one idea of making 
money?’ But having taken place in Paris, where such 
vulgar imputations are instantly refuted by a thousand men 
of letters, the efforts of so Jearned and paid a body of savans 
as the academy may boast of, can only be ascribed to “a 
sincere love of investigation Which considers no subject 
above or beneath its consideration, which may add, how- 
ever small a portion, to the aggregate stock of human 
knowledge.”? 

I have above mentioned the gradual falling off of the 
Italian opera ; I will in proof of it give you all the names 
—from which you will see that among the corps d’artistes 
there are very few celebrities, or such only as have long 
passed the zenith of their reputation. The names of Grisi, 
Persiani, Terese Brambilla, Librandi, for soprane. Marietta 
Brambilla, Ernesta Grisi, alte. Mario, Malvezzi, Corelli, 
for tenors, and Lablache, Ronconi, Derivis and Tagliafico 
for basses, present no great galaxy of talent, or are only 
remnants of former greatness. The time when first 
dancers and singers received from 50 to 100,000 francs a 
year for the exercise of their talents is passed in Paris; the 
government being tired of paying large subsidies, and the 
financiers who are at the head of modern society, pre- 
ferring to invest their surplus revenues in railroads. 

But it is not only the theatres and public amusements in 
general which have deteriorated in France; society itself 
has become far less attractive than it was in former times, 
The fact of the country being divided into so many political 
and religious parties, all of which are represented in the 
capital, alone sufficed to introduce a spirit of cliqueism 
scarcely equaled in any other city. There is the king and 
his court, with his retainers of manufacturers and bankers 
and the staff of the national guards—there is the corps 
diplomwtique, with its formal receptions and its official 
attendance, resembling very much a parcel of hotel keep- 
ers, obliged to entertain at their cost—then the cliques of 
the different suburbs, at the head of which (and in their 
own estimation, far above the king himself) stands that of 
the Faubourg St. Germain ; then the English and American 
cliques,. who generally contrive to live either in the city 
or in the neighborhood of the Rue Rivoli, the Place Ven- 
dime, Rues Catiglione, de la Paix, the Boulevard Jtalien, 
and the avenues leading from the suburb St. Honoré to the 
Champs Elysées ;—then the Quartier des Finance of the 
Rues Taitbout, Lafitte, (Rothschild’s quarter) Bergére, 
(Messrs. Hottinguer) and Place St. George (the old stand of 





our own Messrs. Wells & Co.) The society of the faubourg 
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Poissonniére is composed of the smaller business men, in 
money, silks and dry goods, and farther up the Boulevards, 
beyond the Temple, no one is allowed to have a salon or a 
drawing room. The same spirit of cliqueism is manifest 
among the literati, the members of the academy, and the 
professors of the different colleges. The Pays Latin (the 
Latin country,) in the neighborhood of the university, and 
the Garbonne, is equally thrown into social anarchy, and 
the spirit of faction extends even to the theatres. The 
company of one is of course not considered fit Company for 
the other; and those which resemble each other most, but 
are nearest on a par with each other, hate each other with 
the most profound hatred. This holds particularly of the 
Théatre Francaise, which is styled the clique Richelieu 
(from the location of the house at the extremity of that 
street and the Palais Royal) and the Odéon, on the other 
side of the river, in the neighborhood of the Palais Lux- 
embourg and the centre of the old aristocracy. In all 
Paris there are not more than half a dozen—perhaps a 
dozen—original drawing rooms, where you meet every 
species of society—the staff, as it were, of all the cliques of 
the French Persepolis. To these you ‘may reckon the 
salon of Princess Lieven, Princess Gartoriska, Monsieur 
de Lamartine, the Russian salon of Count S-—w, which 
is closed this year on account of a death in the family, but 
which is one of the most agreeable in the whole town, 
from the fact that you are sure to meet there with every 
distinguished literary or political stranger in Paris, and a 
few more which I do not chance to remember at this mo- 
ment. With the exception of these few, you meet in every 
one of them, night after night, the same faces, hear the 
same trite, trifling, unmeaning conversation—the same 
stereotype phrases which have become current in each 
clique, so that they might serve as free-masons’ signs, by 
which their respective members might know each other in 
the dark—and the same absence of all the nobler aspira- 
tions of our nature. Each lady has a particular evening 
in the week, set apart for her reception, and you are not 
supposed to be ob/iged to attend regularly every week, but 
if you do not, you may rely on the lady’s being piqued ; 
for though there is apparently the greatest freedom in 
French intercourse, French ladies never pardon the 
slightest neglect ; though they but too often forget injuries. 
To be well received in Paris is to become the slave of all 
the cliques; for there is no society in the world more 
slavishly bound to forms, more used to mannerism, or more 
accustomed to pass counterfeit money by which no one is 
deceived, from the fact of every one’s knowing the base- 
ness of the metal, and the character of the counterfeiter, 
than the French. But every one pays in the same coin, 
and is, therefore, willing to receive it from his neigh- 
bors—the persons really deceived by it are only the 
strangers. 

French tyranny is, in the first place, exercised in the 
despotic laws of dress. No matter whether a lady have a 
cold or be half gone in consumption, she must be décolletée, 
whether that style of dress is becoming to her or not; fora 
certain degree of communicativeness is de rigueur. The 
art of pleasing consists, as far as French women are con- 
cerned, in the art of exciting, and agreeably surprising 
men, A French woman is always new. No matter 
whether she be a diamond, a ruby, a topaz, or merely a 
piece of colored glass, you always meet her in a fresh set- 
ting, and forget her age, her experience, and her sufferings. 
If she have suffered any injury, the manner in which the 
little jewel is set is sure to conceal it; and she will pro- 
bably succeed in dazzling you with what remains of her. 
She knows that to enjoy is to be well deceived, and con- 
sequently practices deception with an innocent heart anda 
clear conscience. An English or American woman, under 
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similar circumstances, would look very awkward, as ali 
persons do who act without a design. 

What is excusable, if not- justifiable, in women, becomes 
in men often a hideous deformity. A man who wants to 
become a lady-killer, through his toilet, which sets his per- 
son off to advantage—who studies attitudes and practices 
them in society—who smiles to show his white teeth, and 
plays the coquette to heighten hia attractions, is to an Ame- 
rican mind always an insufferable coxcomb; but when 
men have no other pursuits than these, as is generally the 
case with French coxcombs, they are not worth our con- 
tempt. Their conversation is just as affected as their whole 
catriage and demeanor, with the exception of a certain 
swagger which is quite natural to them, and from which 
you are led to infer that they have never yet met with a 
repulse. They affectan air of security with women which 
is indescribably disgusting, and, according to English no- 
tions, the most offensive thing a gentleman can be guilty of 
in regard to a lady. Let a woman be distinguished by 
beauty, wea!th, grace or position, and hundreds of French- 
men will exercise their utmost assiduity, not indeed actual- 
ly to please her, but to obtain the reputation of being pre- 
ferred to their competitors. Theartificesto which they re- 
sort on such occasions, are scarcely credible. One will 
call every day and keep his carriage waiting at the door, 
so that his livery and his escutcheon may be seen—another, 
who has not even the full entrée of her house, will manage 
to find out where she is driving, or walking, or visiting, 
and contrive, accidentally, to meet her in order to have the 
reputation of having received a rendezvous; a third will 
affect to be jealous ; a fourth will only watch her at a dis- 
tance, and occasionally whisper a few hurried words to 
her, to conceal his good fortune to the world; a fifth con- 
trives to creep into her box at the theatre, and affects to 
gape by her side, to make the world believe he is already 
tired of her; a sixth assumes an air of intimacy by ap- 
proaching her without form, throwing, as if by forgetful- 
ness, his arm on the back of her chair or sofa, taking 
familiarly hold of her hand in conversation ; appearing, in 
fact, to exercise all the time nothing but long conceded 
rights, without regard to the company in which he hap- 
pens to find her; and soon. I was present the other day, 
when an English lady, vexed by this species of assurance, 
threw herself back in her arm chair, and with a voice in 
which contempt almost surpassed mockery, requested the 
gentleman not to take such an air of possession with her, 
as the company might believe he was her lover. This was 
a Waterloo defeat for the young man, who looked quite as 
sheepish as the guards, who “ sooner died than surrender- 
ed,” after their return to Paris. I have very little doubt 
that a Frenchman paying his court to a fashionable 
woman, values her favers only for the price set on them 
by the world. He isso much of an actor in the various 

_ positions of life, that he requires “‘ forty centuries”? to look 
down on him from the top of the Egyptian pyramids, when 
he is fighting a battle on the Nile; and a long train of 
enviers when his individual affections are returned. His 
life is a continued struggle for victory and glory; for he is 
never without a real or imaginary audience, and can enjoy 
no triumph without fame. Whether enlisted in the wars 
of Mars or Venus, he isa gladiator who, in the midst of 
the combat, looks for applause from the arena to the gal- 
leries. These follies, when first beheld by a stranger, fur- 
nish much innocent, though not very instructive amuse- 
ment; but you soon become tired of them, and discover 
that the play is not worth the candle. 

The Memoir Literature continues in England, and a few 
stupid flings have been made at our country, which is 
growing so large that Great Britain seems to think there 





is not room enough for her to stand by our side. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Notes of a Traveller, on the Social and Political State of 
France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and Other Parts of 
Europe, During the Present Century. By Samuel Laing. 
Philada. Carey § Hart. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By an American. New 
York : Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 

These two books of travel well illustrate two classes of 
minds. Mr. Laing is an honest hard-headed Scotchman, 
with a shrewd observing eye, and a stafistical mind, look- 
ing at things as they affect the economical condition of 
states and their population—Mr. Calvert, the author of 
“Scenes and Thoughts,’”’ is a man of letters, full of en- 
thusiasm for art and literature, and more curious to see 
prominent individuals than to observe masses of men. Mr. 
Laing, accordingly, furnishes us with facts and reasonings 
about the law of primogeniture, and the effect its abolish- 
ment will have in France. Mr. Calvert speculates on 
Napoleon, complains that in his aims there lay no “ deep 
hope,” and that he gave birth to no “great ideas,” to 
“fruetify?? among men. Ideas never fructify, and deep 
hopes never appear, in Mr. Laing’s pages. He watches 
the operation of Functionarism in France, and its pressure 
on the time and industry of the people. Mr. Calvert re- 
grets that French literature has no soul, and, therefore, 
don’t take hold of him. Mr. Laing has no love for the 
great works of art, indeed thinks it ridiculous to estimate 
the power or the happiness of a nation on’ any esthetic 
principles, but talks about tariffs, commercial leagues, 
manufactures, agriculture and the like; Mr. Calvert dis- 
courses of Wordsworth, Goethe, Dante, and the ‘ poet’s 
function.”? Mr. Laing is never on the stilts, Mr. Calvert is 
never off. One loads us with detail, the other with rhetoric 
—one shows us countries in relation to their legislation 
and industrial capacities—the other in relation to himself; 
one is all economy, the other all poetry. There is no book 
of equal size which contains so much generalized informa- 
tion on the European mode of government and policy, and 
the moral and social condition of the people, and so much 
acute criticism on both, as that of Mr. Laing. There are 
few books which give, in such small space, so many allu- 
sions to topics interesting to the lover of literature, as that 
of Mr. Calvert. Both will find readers, but few readers 
will peruse both. They do not belong to the same parish. 

Mr. Calvert’s volume, though somewhat imposing in 
manner, possesses considerable interest. His notices of 
persons, however, are apt to be meagre and pointless. He 
saw Wordsworth, Wellington and Carlyle, and these he 
thinks England’s greatest living men. Mrs. Gilman talked 
to him about Coleridge, but he communicates nothing new 
of the “rapt-one, with the godlike-forehead.”” She gave 
him a sonnet written by Allston, on the death of Coleridge, 
the “ most beautiful thing of the kind he ever read,” but 
he gives us no opportunity of agreeing with him in judg- 
ment. He is very close with respect to Wordsworth’s 
conversation, and after quoting two bits of nothing that 
dropped from his lips, hopes that the poet will not “ regard 
the record as a violation of the sacred privacy of his 
home.» We hope not too, Of Carlyle, he certifies that 
“his countenance is fresh, his bearing simple, and his fre- 





quent laugh most hearty. He has a wealth of talk, and 
is as shrewd in speech as in print in detecting the truth in 
spite of concealment, and letting the air out of a wind- 
beutel.””, Mr. Calvert is a warm lover of Goethe, and while 
at Frankfort journalized some thoughts about the great 
German and his art. “No man of the age,” he says, “has 
so widened the intellectual horizon of his country, so 
deepened and freshened the common sea of thought, so en- 
riched the minds of his cotemporaries with images of beauty 
and power’’—a very fine sentence in two senses. The 
notices of the American Sculptors in Italy, are interesting, 
Powers is highly praised. On the subject of art Mr. Cal- 
vert gets excited. He speaks of the statue of Eve, as 
evincing the “richest resources of imagination under 
guidance of the severest purity of taste ;? and says what 
stamps Powers with greatness, is “‘ the completeness of his 
endowments with all the requisites of sculpture.” Green- 
ough, Brown and Kellogg also come in for a share of Mr. 
Calvert’s eulogy. 

Our tourist was disappointed in the reading of Petrarch 
and Macchiavelli. The sonnets of the former “ are written 
more out of the head than the heart. They sparkle with 
poetic fancy, but do not throb with sensibility.” The 
highest power he concedes to Macchiavelli is “ subtlety in 
the discussion of points of political expediency.” Alfieri’s 
verse, he says, is “ swollen with wrath.” Dante “ sets his 
rhetoric boiling.” ‘ Conceive,”” he remarks, ‘the statu- 
esque imagination of Michael Angelo united to the vivid, 
homely particularity of Defoe, making pictures out of ma- 
terials drawn from a heart whose rapturous sympathies 
ranged with Orphean powers through the whole gamut of 
human feeling, from the blackest hate up to the brightest 
love, and you will understand what is meant by the term 
Dantesque.” 

Were Mr. Calvert’s book shorn of its pretension, and its 
calm, mysterious sublimity, and if he had condescended 
occasionally to let down the pegs of its rhetoric, it would 
be much more pleasing and interesting. A bit of old Samuel 
Laing’s utilitarianism would make it much more valuable. 
The author gives undoubted evidences of scholarship, but 
strangely lacks all sense of the ludicrous. However, it is, 
with all its faults of manner, one of the most readable of the 
“Library of American Books.”’ 


Thoughts on the Poets. By H.T. Tuckerman. New York: 
C.S. Francis & Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


The essays of which this volume is composed, were 
originally published in the magazines of the day, and in 
that form attracted much attention. Though not written 
in the dashing dare-devil manner which forces so much 
equivocal criticism down the throats of the public, and 
hardly characterized by that intensity which comes from 
passing literary opinions through the blood as well as the 
brain, they are conceived with much force of mind, and 
written in a style equally elegant and condensed. The 
title of the book is no misnomer. It is filled with thonghts, 
and thoughts, too, which evince a clear comprehension of 
their subjects. The author seems to have no other object 
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than that of perceiving and elucidating the truth. He is 
the fanatic of no critical system; he betrays no anxiety to 
sacrifice one poet at the altar of another. This must be 
deemed a great merit to all who appreciate the difficulty of 
avoiding the spirit of partisanship in criticism, and of se- 
parating, in literary judgments, taste in itself from the 
tastes of the individual. To assume an author’s own point 
of view; to look at nature and life with his eyes; to ap- 
preciate the influence operating upon his mind in giving 
tone and direction to his genius; to allow for all those 
variations in the externals of poetry which the varying 
circumstances of different ages produce; and after this fair 
and complete view of the man, to estimate his relative 
rank in letters, requires no small exercise of intellectual 
power and intellectual integrity. The very process sobers 
the mind of the critic, and prevents him from exercising 
the flashing methods of the vehement advocate or ad- 
versary. 

This volume contains twenty-six essays on as many 
poets. Several of them were written a number of years 
ago, before the author’s style had assumed its present co- 
piousness and warmth, and accordingly often display a 
hard though shining aphoristic manner. The sentences do 
not melt and run into each other, but stand too much by 
themselves, the records of separate thoughts, rather than 
of connected and consecutive thought. This effect is pro- 
duced by an attempt to cram opinions and feelings into the 
smallest possible space. In the later essays this manner 
wears off, and the style assumes a wider sweep and more 
careless elegance. The beautiful essay on Petrarch is in 
the author’s best manner. 

The value of this book, as an introduction ‘to English 
poetry ; as a help and guide to those who are reading 
Without any system, and obtaining no notion of the relative 
position of English poets, can hardly be too much estimated. 
We know of no volume, at least from an American pen, 
calculated to serve the purpose we have indicated so well. 
It includes a survey of English poetry from the time of 
Pope and Young, with searching expositions of the spirit 
of the different authors, and of the different periods in 
which they flourished. A very large amount of informa- 
tion is given in acompaet form. The page is brightened 
with illustrative extracts, selected with the nicest tact. 
The cheap, popular form in which the volume is issued, 
brings it within the means of the humblest. We cordially 
wish it a pleasant journey through the land, and sympa- 
thetic greetings from all the lovers of poetry it chances to 
meet. 


Self-Formation; or The History of an Individual Mind: 
Intended as a Guide for the Intellect through Difficulties 
to Success. Bya Fellow of a College. Boston: Crosby 
§ Nichols. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume has already excited some attention, and is 
probably destined to enjoy no little popularity. It belongs 
to the class of mental biographies, and exhibits the inward 
causes which obstruct the mind’s progress and elevation. 
The writer gives the reader the advantage of his own ex- 
perience. He details all the steps of his own education— 
shows the mistakes he committed, as well as the discove- 
ries he made—and is especially felicitous in depicting that 
State of lassitude and idleness in which his mind weltered 
and moaned during one stage of its development, The 
connection of the sentiments and passions with intellec- 
tual advancement is also well set forth. Few persons can 
read the book without receiving some benefit. Its faults 
are arrogance and diffuseness. The style is always gos- 
siping, and sometimes pert and jaunty. We frequently 


are compelled to wade through bogs of verbiage and im- 
pertinence before arriving at his ideas. In spite of pro- 
voking faults, however, the volume contains much impor- 
tant and valuable information. 


Thiodolph, the Icelander and Aslanga’s Knight. From the 
German of the Baron de ia Motte Foqué. New York: 
Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 16m0. 


These tales hardly equal Undine in strangeness of effect 
upon the imagination, but are still characteristic of the 
author’s genius. The American publishers deserve praise 
for introducing Foqué to their countrymen. He speaks to 
the romantic feeling of the soul, in a new language, and 
wakes emotions out of the reach of most English novelists. 
The strange mysterious delight felt in reading one of his 
tales for the first time, is one of the happiest experiences of 
literature. The enchanting softness, tenderness-and purity 
of his sentiment, and his power of connecting natural with 
supernatural feelings, so as to make them blend without 
destroying the romantic illusion, are recommendations of 
his works to which the dryest reviewer cannot be insensi- 
ble. Scott and Coleridge both held him in high esteem. 


The Wilderness and the War-Path. Bu James Hall. New 
York: Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo. 


The “Library of American Books’ reaches, in this 
work, its fifteenth number. Among the collection are 
brilliant volumes of travel, by Headly and Dr. Cheever— 
tales and poems by Poe, full of imagination, and occasion- 
ally bristling with mischief—Mr. Mathews’ grotesque 
“Big Abel’’—Mr. Melville’s interesting ‘‘ Typee’’-—The 
delightful ‘‘ Western Clearings” of Mrs. Kirkland—and 
Mr. Simms’ various stories of the ‘‘ Wigwam and the 
Cabin.”? Mr. Hall’s book is original and aboriginal. He 
writes tales of the Indians from an intimate knowledge of 
their customs and peculiarities. His book is interesting 
and instructive. 





Darwin’s Voyage of a Naturalist. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Mr. Darwin gives in this work a journal of researches 
into the geology and natural history of various portions of 
the world, kept during the voyage of the Beagle round the 
world. This voyage was undertaken for scientific objects, 
at the expense of the British Government. The book re- 
lates to a wide variety of subjects, and is replete with in- 
teresting narrative and description. In the present rage 
for voyages and travels, it is likely to find readers, even 
among those uninterested in the important sciences to 
which it more directly refers. The matter is cast in a 
popular form. 


Tue Next Vo_ume.—Our new volume commences with 
the next number, and by reference to the Prospectus upon 
the cover, it will be seen that we propose to increase the 
literary department of the work. ‘The American periodi- 
cals have latterly devoted too much attention to mere em- 
bellishments, and we think that we can add to the useful- 
ness, character and stability of this important branch of 
our national literature by the improvement proposed. At 
the same time we shall maintain the high character the 
Magazine has attained for elegant engravings and its beau- 
tiful Paris Fashions, We believe that our next volume 
will be the n.ost popular we have ever published. 
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